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(Continued  from  page  106. ) 

As  men  in  the  early  ^es  of  society,  were  destitute 
of  those  methods  of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we 
now  enjoy,  and  even  of  those  which  were  used  in 
Greece  arid  Rome,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  un¬ 
known;  the  few  discoveries  in  art  and  science  which 
were  then  made,  must  have  been  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  individuals.  In  these  ages,  the  pursuit  of 
Kience  must  have  been  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  those  who  did  venture  to  explore  the  untrodden 
regions  of  knowledge,  would  overlook  those  unsub¬ 
stantial  speculations,  which  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
philosophic  men;  and  would  fix  their  attention  on 
those  only  which  terminate  in  public  utility,  and 
tdminister  to  the  necessities  of  life.  As  architec¬ 
ture  could  only  be  preceded  by  agriculture  itself,  it 
must  havp  been  in  this  science  that  the  first  efforts  of 
human  skill  were  tried;  and  in  which  man  must 
have  first  experienced  success  in  extending  his  do¬ 
minion  over  the  works  of  nature.  The  first  archi¬ 
tects,  therefore,  would  be  philosophers!  They  alone 
required  the  a8.sistance  of  art;  and  the jr  alone  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  it.  The  information  which  was 
acquired  individually,  would  be  imparted  to  others 
of  the  same  profession;  and  an  association  would  be 
formed  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members. 
In  order  to  preserve  among  themselves  that  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  alone  collected;  in  order  to  excite 
amongst  others  a  higher  degree  of  respect  for  their 
profession,  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  architecture,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  promote  the  object  of  the  institution,  ap¬ 
propriate  words  and  signs  would  be  communicared 
to  its  members;  and  significant  ceremonies  would 
be  performed  at  their  initiation,  that  their  engage¬ 
ment  to  secrecy  might  be  impressed  upon  their  minds, 
aud  greater  regard  excited  for  the  information  they 
were  to  receive.  Nor  is  this  mere  speculation;  there 
list  at  this  day,  in  the  deserts  of  Kgypt,  such  monu¬ 
ments  of  architecture,  as  must  have  been  reared  in 
those  early  ages,  which  precede  the  records  of  au- 
tlientic  history ;  and  the  erection  of  these  stupendous 
fabrics,  must  nave  required  an  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanical  arts,  which  is  not  in  the  (lossession  of 
modern  architects.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  also, 
that  there  existed,  in  these  days, a  particular  associa¬ 
tion  of  men,  to  whom  scientific  knowledge  was  con- 
&ned,and  who  resembled  the  society  of  Freemasons 
in  every  thing  but  the  name. 

In  Egypt,  and  those  countries  of  Asia  which  lie 
contiguous  to  that  favoured  kingdom,  the  arts  and 
Kiences  were  cultivated  with  success,  while  other 
nations  were  involved  in  ignorance.  It  is  here, 
therefore,  that  Freemasonry  would  flourish,  and  here 
only  can  we  discover  m.irks  of  its  existence  in  the 
remotest  ages.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  first, 
ind  the  only  object  of  the  Society  of  Masons,  was  the 
mutual  communication  of  knowledge  connected  with 
their  profession;  and  that  those  only  would  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  into  their  Order,  whose  labours  were  sub- 
iidiary  to  those  of  the  architect.  But  when  the  am¬ 
bition  or  vanity  of  the  h^gyptian  priests  prompted 
to  erect  huge  and  expensive  fabrics,  for  celebrating 
the  worship  of  theirGods,  or  perpetuating  the  inem- 
oryof  their  kings,  they  would  naturally  desire  to 
participate  in  that  scientific  knowledge,  which  was 
po-'sessed  by  the  architects  they  employed ;  and  a?  the 
•acerdotal  order  .seldom  fail,  among  a  superstitious 
people,  to  gain  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  they 
’^ould  in  this  case,  succeed  in  their  attempts,  and  be 


initiated  into  the  mysteries,  as  well  as  instructed  in 
the  science  of  Freemasons.  These  remarks  will  not 
only  assist  us  in  discovering  the  source,  from  which 
the  Egyptian  priests  derived  that  knowledge,  for 
which  they  have  been  so  highly  celebrated ;  they 
will  aid  us  also  in  accounting  for  those  changes 
which  were  superinduced  on  the  forms  of  Freema¬ 
sonry,  and  for  the  admission  of  men  into  the  Order, 
whose  professions  had  no  connection  with  the  roy¬ 
al  art. 

When  the  Egyptian  priests  had,  in  this  manner, 
procured  admission  into  the  Society  of  Freemasons, 
they  connected  the  mythology  of  their  country,  and 
their  metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God,  and  the  condition  of  men,  with  an  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  scientific 
improvement,  and  produced  that  combination  of 
science  and  theology  which,  in  after  ages,  formed 
such  a  sonspicuous  part  of  the  principles  of  Free¬ 
masonry. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  vulgar;  and  when  the  priests 
did  condescend  to  communicate  it  to  the  learned 
men  of  other  nations,  it  was  conferred  in  symbols 
and  hieroglyphics,  accompained  with  particular 
rites  and  ceremonies,  ma  king  the  value  of  the  gift 
they  bestowed.  What  those  ceremonies  were,  which 
were  performed  at  initiation  into  the  Egyptian  mys¬ 
teries,  we  are  unable,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  de¬ 
termine.  But  as  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries 
had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  we  may  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  discover  the  qualities  of  the  fountain,  by  examin¬ 
ing  tbe  nature  of  the  stream. 

The  immense  population  of  Egypt,  conjoined 
with  other  causes,  occasioned  frequent  emigrations 
from  that  enlightened  country.  In  this  manner  it 
became  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  introduced 
into  tiie  most  distant  and  savage  climes,  tlie  sublime 
mysteries  of  its  religion,  and  those  important  dis¬ 
coveries  and  useful  inventions,  which  originated  in 
the  ingenuity  of  iU  inhabitants.  The  first  colony 
of  the  Egyptians  that  arrived  in  Greece,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Inat  hus,  about  nineteen  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  years  before  the  Christian  sera ;  and  about  three 
centuries  afterwards,  he  was  followed  by  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  Danaus*.  The  savage  inhabitants  of 
Creece  beheld  with  astonishment  the  magical  tricks 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  regarded  as  gods  those  skilful 
adventurers,  who  communicated  to  them  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  their  native  landf.  In  this  manner  were 
sown  those  seeds  of  improvement,  which,  in  future 
ages,  exalted  Greece  to  such  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations. 

After  the  Egvptian  colonies  had  obtained  a  secure 
settlement  in  their  new  territories,  and  were  freed 
from  those  uneasy  appreliensions,  which  generally 
trouble  the  invaders  of  a  foreign  land;  they  institu¬ 
ted,  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  particular 
festivals  or  mysteries,  in  honour  of  those,  who  had 
benefitted  their  country  by  arts  or  by  arms.  In  th*. 
reign  of  Ericthonius,  about  fifteen  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  our  aera^,  tbe  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  who, 
having  come  to  Greece  in  quest  of  her  daughter,  re¬ 
sided  with  Triptolemus  at  Eleusis,  and  instructed 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  in  the 
still  more  important  knowledge  of  a  future  8t..tc^. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Panathenea  were  ins'i- 
tuted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  the  Dionysian  mys¬ 
teries  iiv  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  invented  thea- 

*  Voyage  du  Jeune  .\nacharti>  en  Grecc,  4totom.  i.  p.  2.  Ce- ! 
crops  armed  in  Attica  in  1657,  B.  C.  Cadmus  came  Crom  Ph::- 
n.cia  to  Beotia  ia  1.594,  B.  C.  and  Danaus  to  Argolis  in  ISi:^, 
K  C. 

t  Bockart  Geograph.  Sac  lib.  i.  eta  20.  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 
cap.  .58.  Robertson’s  Hist.  Aotient  Greece,  p.  45, 46. 

1  Robertson’s  Greece,  p.  53.  99 

§  Isocrates  Pineg.  .  p.  132. 


tres*,  and  instructed  the  Greeks  in  many  useful  arts, 
but  particularly  in  the  culture  of  the  vinet.  That 
the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysian  mysteries,  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  manifest  from  the  very  end  for  which 
they  weiO  formed;  and  that  they  were  modelled 
^on  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  celebrated  in 
Egypt,  is  probable  from  the  similarity  of  their  origin 
as  well  as  from  the  consent  of  ancient  authors^.  If 
there  be  any  plausibility  in  our  former  reasoning, 
concerning  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  Elgypt,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  Dionysia  and  the  mysteries  of 
Eleuisis,  were  societies  of  Freemasons,  formed  for 
scientific  improvement,  though  tinctured  with  tbe 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

But  it  is  not  from  conjecture  only  that  this  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  drawn.  The  striking  similarity  among 
the  external  forms  of  these  secret  associations,  and 
the  still  more  striking  similarity  ef  the  objects  they 
had  in  view,  are  strong  proofs,  that  they  were  only 
diflerent  streams  issuing  from  a  common  fountain. 
Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  Eleusiniau  mys¬ 
teries,  were  bound  by  the  most  awful  engagements, 
to  conceal  the  instructions  they  received,  and  the 
ceremonies  that  were  performed§.  None  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  candidates,  till  they  arrived  at  a  certain 
age;  and  particular  persons  were  appointed,  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  prepare  them  for  the  rites  of  initiation. 
Those,  whose  conduct  was  found  irregular,  or  who 
bad  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  were  rejected 
as  unworthy  of  initiation,  while  the  successful  can¬ 
didates  were  instructed,  by  significant  symbols,  in 
the  principles  of  religion||;  were  exhorted  to  quell 
every  turbulent  appetite  and  passion^ ;  and  to  merit, 
by  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  and  the  purity  of 
their  hearts,  those  ineffable  benefits  which  they  were 
still  to  receive**.  Significant  words  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  members:  Grand  officers  presided  over 
their  assembliestt:  Their  emblems  were  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  Freemasonry^^;  and  tbe  candidate 
advanced  from  one  degree  to  another,  till^e  receiv¬ 
ed  all  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  which 
the  priests  could  impart§§.  But  besides  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  resemblance,  there  are  two  facts,  transmit¬ 
ted  to  us  by  antient  authors,  which  have  an  astonish¬ 
ing  similarity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  third  degree 
of  Freemasonry.  So  striking  is  the  resemblance, 
that  every  brother  of  the  Order  who  is  acquainted 
with  them,  cannot  question,  for  a  moment,  the  opin¬ 
ion  which  wc  have  been  attempting  to  support|||{. 

Having  thus  mentioned  some  features  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  those 
of  Freemasonry ;  let  us  now  attend  to  the  sentiments 
of  cotemporaries,  respecting  these  secret  associa¬ 
tions;  and  w’e  will  find,  that  they  have  been  treated 
with  the  same  illiberality  and  insolence.  That  some 

*  Polvdor.  Vira.  de  Rrrain  Invent. lib.  3.  cap.  13. 

t  Robertvon’t  Greece,  p.  59.  Kachus  or  DionTsius  came  into 
Greece  dnrinii  the  reign  o(  .Ampkyctyoa,  who  flonriahed  abont 
14.97,  B.  C. 

t  Kn  adaam  natiira  parens  tnis  Lnci  admota  precibas  sumina 
niiniinum, — cujus  numen  uniatim,  mahiformi  specie,  ritu  rario, 
totok  vrneratur  orliia.  Me  priraogenii  Pbryges  Peasinonticam 
nrmin.-uit  drum  raatreai;  bine  Antocktonca  Attiei  t’eeropfcun 
Mincrvam  (alludinEto  the  Patiaih^aea) ;  lllinc  Cretea  Dictyii- 
nam  liia  iam,  &c.  Ueuainii  vetnatam  Deam  Cercrem;  pri&ca- 
que  dncti  -na  pollentea  F.gTptii,  cerrmoniia  me  prorkoa  propriis 

fiercnirntea,  appellant  Tcro  nomine  reginam  laidem.  L.  .bpn- 
eii  Metaroorph.  lib.  xi. 

§  .\ndoc.  de  M3  at.  p.  7.  Meuraiua  ia  Elena.  Myat.  cap.  20. 
Thia  Utter  author  has  coHeeted  idl  the  passages  in  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  ab<>ul  the  BU-usinian  mysteries. 

g  Clemrn.s.  Aiexand.  Sironi.  lib.  i.  p.  325.  lib  vii.  p.  845. 

T  Porphyr.  an.  Stob.  Eclng.  Phys.j>.  142. 

••  Arrian  in  Epictet.  lib  lii.  cap.  21.  p.  440 

tt  Robertson’s  Greece,  p.  127. 
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Greece,  p.  127 
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men,  who,  from  self-sufficiency,  or  unsocial  disposi¬ 
tions,  have  refused  to  be  admitted  into  these  Orders, 
should  detract  from  the  cliaracter  of  an  association, 
which  pretendsto  enlighten  the  learned,  and  expand 
the  affections  of  narrow  and  contracted  minds,  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  it  is  equally  con¬ 
sistent  with  human  nature,  that  those,  whose  irreg¬ 
ular  conduct  had  excluded  them  from  initiation, 
should  calumniate  an  Order,  whose  blessings  they 
were  not  allowed  to  participate,  and  whose  honours 
they  were  prohibited  to  sliare.  Men  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  represented  the  celebration  of  the  Kleusinian 
mysteries,  as  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery;  and  re¬ 
proached  the  members  of  the  association,  that  they 
were  not  more  virtuous,  and  more  holy  than  them¬ 
selves*.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  cotemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  that  these  rumours  were  wholly  conjectural, 
and  originated  in  the  silence  of  the  initiated,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  They  even  maintain, 
that  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  produced  sanctity  of 
manners,  attention  to  the  social  duties,  and  a  desire 
to  be  as  distinguished  by  virtue,  as  bysilencef.  The 
illustrious  Socrates  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  partake  of  these  mysteriesj;  and  Diogenes,  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  similar  solicitation,  replied.  That 
Pataecion,  a  notorious  robber,  obtained  initiation; 
and  that  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  never  desired 
i(!|.  But  did  not  these  men  know,  that  in  all  human 
societies,  the  virtuous  andthe  noble  must,  sometimes, 
associate  with  the  worthless  and  the  mean?  Did 
they  not  know  that  there  often  kneel  in  the  same 
temple,  the  righteous  and  the  profane;  and  that  the 
saint  and  the  sinner  frequently  officiate  at  the  same 
altar?  Thus  did  the  philosopliers  of  antiquity  calum 
liiatc  and  despise  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  have  some  pretended  philosophers 
of  our  own  day,  defamed  the  character,  and  ques 
lioned  the  motives  of  Freemasons.  With  a  little  les 
modesty  than  the  ancients,  they  have  not,  like  tlicrn. 
quarrelled  us,  because  we  are  not  more  virtuous  than 
themselves;  they  have  told  us,  that  we  are  less  than 
the  least  of  men,  and  charged  upon  us  crimes  as  de¬ 
testable  in  the  eves  of  Masons,  as  they  are  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  men. 

[To  be  continued.] 


•  Robertson's  Greece,  p.  127,  Porpliyr-  de  .Vlistiiivntia  lib.  I- 
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TO  CONVERT  IRON  INTO  STEEL. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
ait  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  that  the  pulverized 
charcoal  or  carbon,  together  with  whatever  other 
substance  they  may  mix  with  it,  if  any,  is  laid  into 
i  e  furnace  in  layers,  between  each  layer  or  strata  of 
iron.  1st.  To  make  one  side  of  common  flat  barx  of 
iron  into  tied,  but  half  through  each  bar.  Let  there 
be  first,  a  layer  of  carbon  in  the  common  way;  then 
a  layer  of  bars  of  iron;  then.n  layer  of  clay,  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  clay,  that  will  not  melt  with  the  necessary 
heat  to  be  applied,  or  any  other  substance  not  con¬ 
taining  carbon  sufficient  to  convert  iron  into  steel, 
and  that  has  no  tendency  to  damage  the  purity  of 
iron.  The  next  layer  of  iron  to  be  laid  upon  this 
clay  or  other  substance,  and  then  again  carbon,  and 
sotnroughthe  batch  alternately,  a  layer  of  carbon, 
and  a  layer  of  other  substance,  between  the  layers 
of  iron.  Being  thus  laid,  and  heated  a  sufficient 
length  cf  time,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  to 
convert  the  bars  of  iron  thoroughly  into  steel,  when 
laid  in  the  common  way,  will  of  course  leave  thes* 
bars  half  iron. 

If  it  be  wished,  to  make  the  bars  more  than  half 
steel,  it  w  ill  be  seen  at  once,  that  it  must  be  kept  hot 
a  suitable  time  longer;  and  if  less,  than  half  a  suita¬ 
ble  time  shorter.  !f  one  edge  of  flat  bars  are  to  be 
converted  to  steel,  the  same  principle  is  to  be  follow¬ 
ed,  by  setting  the  bars  edgew  ise  in  the  furnace,  and 
letting  tl'.e  carbon  come  in  contact  with  the  iron,  on 
both  sides  of  the  bar;  so  far  as  it  is  wished,  it  may 
he  converted  to  steel, applying  tlie  clay  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  p  rt  to  be  left,  iron;  and  in  whatever 
shape  the  iron  may  be  it  is  immaterial,  so  that  the 
carbon  min:  in  contact  with  the  part  to  be  made  into 
t^teel,  and  not  elsewhere. 

T'hi;  oper.  lion  miy  also  be  perf  'nued  without  aiu 


clay, or  any  other  substance  being  applied  to  the 
parts  fo  be  left,  iron.  The  application  of  clay,  &C. 
is  much  preferable,  as  by  it  there  i«  a  more  complete 
command  over  tbe  parts  not  to  be  converted  into 
steel. 


TANNING  LEATHER  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

Have  an  iron  kettle,  or  boiler,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  water,  with  a  wooden  lid  or  cover;  a 
wooden  penstock  let  into  the  boiler,  through  the 
lid  or  cover,  and  extending  upwards;  in  one  side  of 
the  penstock,  towards  the  upper  end,  is  a  hole  made 
by  an  augur,  into  which  enters  a  common  conductor 
of  wood  or  other  materials.  The  other  end  of  which 
conductor,  passc.s  over  the  tan  vats — the  steam  arising 
from  the  boiler,  which  is  fixed  in  an  arch,  ascends 
the  penstock,  and  from  thence  passes  into  the  con¬ 
ductor  over  the  vats ;  one  or  more  wooden  conductors 
to  each  vat,  to  be  let  into  the  main  conductor,  and 
penetrate  downward  into  the  vat,  which  is  open  at 
the  low'erend,  will  enable  persons  to  tan  leather,  in 
cold  climates,  in  the  winter  season  as  well  as  in  sum¬ 
mer. 


Tourite  Inminovn  characters. — Write,  with  a  stick 
of  phosphorus,  on  a  board,  or  on  any  rough  surface; 
the  characters  w  ill  be  luminous  in  the  dark,  as  if  on 
lire,  and  continue  so  for  some  time.  The  luminous 
appearance  vanishes,  by  blowing  on  the  writing, 
and  becomes  visible  again  instantly. 

If  letters  be  written  on  a  dark-coloured  paper,  and 
the  writing  be  held  near  the  fire  the  characters  in¬ 
stantly  inflame,  and  exhibit  a  bqautiful  phosphores¬ 
cent  appearance. 


SCmSTTIFIC  SPECUIJkTIOirS. 


REASONS  FOR  SUPEOSlXi;  THAT  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  W  ERE  ORI  G  I  N  ALL  Y 
CO.M  POSED  OK  SALT  WATER. 

[From  Mitchell'i  Tour  to  Niagara.] 

The  remains  of  niarine  animals  throughout  the 
continents  of  the  earth  have  long  been  cited  as 
proofs  that  the  ocean  formerly  covered  them;  litho- 
phytous  and  testaceous  substances  are  so  numerous, 
and  distinguishable,  that  in  the  present  case  tlie 
mind  is  easily  led  to  this  conclusion.  They  abound 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  Cayuga  to  Buffalo 
and  Erie  through  the  counties  of  Seneca,  Ontario, 
Genesee  and  Niagara,  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  They  arc  found  also  in  Montgome¬ 
ry,  Madison,  St.  Lawrence,  Oneida,  and  other  coun¬ 
ties.  At  the  remarkable  sulphurous  spring  in  the 
town  of  Phelps,  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Geneva, 
they  appear  like  coralines  and  madrepores.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Gennessee  and  Tonewanta  rivers, 
tiiey  resemble  marine  shells,  while  on  the  cast  and 
west  banks  of  Niagara  river,  they  assume,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  already  enumerated  forms,  those  that 
have  eroneously  been  called  petrified  wasps-nests  and 
iioney-combs.  In  some  cases  these  calcarious  petri¬ 
factions  are  blended  with  pyrites;  and  in  others, 
they  are  impregnated  with  a  petroleum  or  bitumin¬ 
ous  matter  called  Seneca  oil.  On  viewing  these  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  mind  recurs  to  the  unascertained  time 
when  oceanic  water  of  the  primitive  globe  rolled 
over  this  land,  and  afterwards  on  the  erne  gence  of 
tile  latter,  withdrew  to  valleys  and  lower  receptacles. 
The  saline  waters  were  thus  collected  in  the  places 
they  have  since  occupied,  w'hile  the  upland  became 
bare  and  dry,  on  tlie  subsidence  of  the  deluge. 

It  may  therefore  be  rea.sonbly  concluded,  that  the 
inferior  seas,  now  miscalled  lakes,  were  originally 
filled  with  salt  water.  Their  present  freshuess,  on 
this  supposition,  is  the  consequence  of  the  dilution 
they  have  undergone,  changing  them  from  briny  seas 
to  fresh  lakes.  To  understand  the  subject,  let  Onta- 
io,  Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes  of  North  America, 
be  compared  with  the  collections  of  salt  water,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Caspian  is  naturally  salt,  and  retains  that 
quality  because  there  is  no  outle  ,  the  waters  it  re¬ 
ceives  by  the  rivers  and  rains  are  so  nearly  balanced 
by  that  which  goes  off'  by  evaporation,  tliat  this  res¬ 
ervoir  has  never  burst  its  bound.ary.  The  like  ob- 
servaiion  applies  to  the  Dc  .d  Sea  in  Syria.  The  ex- 
halitiou  from  its  surface  seems  to  be  siijiplicd  from 
th»  influx  of  the  Jordan.  A'.d  there  has  been  no 
uilicient  accumulation  to  force  a  passage  out.  The 
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Mediterranean  has  a  communication  with  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  its  saltness  is  preserved  by  the  great  sup¬ 
plies  it  receives  through  the  Herculean  Straits  near 
Gibraltar.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  concer¬ 
ning  the  Euxine;  though  the  large  and  numerous 
fresh  rivers  which  empty  into  it,  co-operating  with  its 
more  northern  and  cold  situation,  impel  the  saline 
part  of  it  through  thcTerracianBosphorus  and  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Archipelago.  Should 
the  supply  through  the  Danube,  the  Duciper,  the 
Dniester,  the  Don  and  other  tributary  rivers,  be  more 
considerable  than  the  quantity  carried  off  in  vapour, 
the  Black  Sea  must  find  a  discharge  into  the  Egeaii. 
and  a  diminution  of  its  saltness  by  dilution  with  river 
water,  be  the  consequence.  It  is  accordingly  well 
understood  that  Hie  Euxine  is  undergoing  the  fresh 
ening  process,  which  has  long  ago  been  completed  in 
the  great  American  lakes. 

The  Mexican  presents  a  case,  which  strongly  cor¬ 
roborates  this  doctrine.  Of  the  two  lakes  which  im¬ 
part  health  and  convenience  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
the  upper  one  is  fresh  and  the  lower  salt.  The  salt 
is  not  a  muriate,  but  a  carbonate  of  soda,  like  that  of 
the  Nitrian  pools  of  Egypt;  the  argument  loses  none 
of  its  force  on  that  account.  Two  streams  which 
enter  the  upper  lake  have  washed  out  the  alkali,  and 
carried  it  down  to  the  lower  basin.  From  this  latter, 
in  dry  seasons,  more  water  goes  off  by  exhalation 
than  comes  in  by  the  current.  Extensive  shoals  are 
left  bare  and  incrusted  with  alkaline  crystals  which 
the  natives  gather  and  sell,  when  from  copious  rains 
this  lower  lake  rises  above  a  certain  height,  it  over 
flows,  as  some  other  ponds  are  known  to  do,  and  finds 
an  occasional  outlet. 

Tlic  inland  seas  of  North  America  differ  from  all 
those  cases,  except  that  of  the  upper  lake  of  Mexico. 
They  are  unlike  the  Caspian  and  Judian  seas,  be¬ 
cause  these  latter  have  no  outlets.  They  va/y  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine,  inasmuch  as  their 
supplies  are  abundant,  and  the  outlets  of  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  lakes  pas.s  along  such  declivities,  and  are  so  rap¬ 
id  and  precipitous,  that  the  current  always  sets  ve¬ 
hemently  one  way,  and  wholly  prevents  a  reflux, 
and  they  can  scarcely  receive  a  more  apt  and  happy 
illustration  than  the  Mexican  lakes  afford.  Their 
original  saltness  may  therefore  be  conceived  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  subjected  to  incesant  dilution,  and  the 
freshened  waters  as  having  left  their  reservoirs  never 
to  flow  back. 

Under  such  circumstances  where  the  salt  w’atcr 
was  constantly  going  forth,  and  the  fresh  water  run¬ 
ning  in,  it  must  necessarily  have  happened,  that  the 
former  would  gradually  be  exhausted,  and  in  its 
place  occupied  by  the  latter,  'fhus  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  tlie  ancient  saltness  of  our  lakes  was 
lost.  When  however  we  survey  the  marine  exu¬ 
viae  on  their  shores  we  can  with  difficulty  refuse 
full  credit  to  these  evidences  of  the  former  state  of 
things. 

WMien  also  we  reflect  that  Erie  abounds  with  stur¬ 
geons  who  never  visit  the  ocean,  we  must  conclude 
that  a  fish,  which  used  to  migrate  from  sea  to  river, 
and  from  salt  to  fresh,  has  gradually  been  weaned 
from  his  marine  habits,  and  become  a  perfect  fresh 
water  animal.  The  salmon  of  Ontario  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  a  witness  of  the  same  fact.  Since  the 
transition,  it  is  said  he  has  acquired  the  faculty  of 
living  without  brine,  and  become  contented  with  the 
unsalted  water  of  his  native  lake. 


W.STER  HELD  IN  SOLUTION  IN  THE  AT.VfOSPHE- 
RIC  AIR. 

By  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  it  appears  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  will  hold  eleven  grains 
of  water  in  solution;  though  it  usually  contains  from 
about  five  to  ten  grains  in  every  cubical  foot. — 
From  this  property  of  the  air,  we  deiive  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  every  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  proper  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture.  In  one  season  of  the  year,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  a  wind  prevails, called  the  Uarmattan,  which 
is  so  extremely  dry  that  the  household  furniture  is 
destroyed  by  it;  the  pannals  of  wainscots  split; 
bo.irded  floors  are  laid  open;  and  the  scarf  skin  of 
the  body  peals  off' during  its  continuance.  Were  it 
not  f  ir  the  property  which  the  atmospheric  air  has 
of  holding  water  in  solution,  this  would  be  the  case 
every  wliere. 

'vV'lien  two  opposite  currents  of  air  meet,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  temperatures,  the  vapours  which  rise  and  arc 
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held  in  solution  by  the  atmospheric  air,  are  aomc- 
tiines  condensed  thereby,  and  rain  follows.  All  the 
known  gases  have  also  the  property  of  taking  up 
water,  and  holding  it  in  solution. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  temperature  of  our 
atmosphere  had  been  212  deg.  or  upwards,  rain  could 
never  have  fallen  upon  the  earth;  for  the  water  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  evaporation,  w'ould  have  been  converted 
into  a  ptnnanently  elastic  tluid.  It  is  impossible 
ever  to  contemp  ate  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
different  oiicrations  of  nature  are  made  to  correct 
and  balance  each  other,  without  being  struck  with 
the  infinite  comprehension  of  the  divine  mind,  which 
could  thu-s  foresee  the  tendency  of  every  law  which 
it  was  about  to  establish.  This  evaporation,  or  the 
ascending  of  water  into  the  atmospheric  air,  is  not 
only  the  primary  cause  of  rain,  mist,  dew,  &c.  but 
it  moderates  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  heat,  by  carrying 
off  an  immen-e  quantity  of  caloric  in  rombination 
with  the  aqueous^  ipours.  Were  it  not  for  the  cold 
produced  by  evaporation,  we  should  faint  under  any 
great  bodily  exertion,  or  die  by  exces-sive  heat.  Hut 
nature,  always  provident,  has  furnished  men  with  a 
fluid,  which,  insensibly  perspiring  and  becoming 
evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  the  vehi¬ 
cle  which  carries  off  the  superabundant  heat  as  fast 
as  it  is  generated.  Cold-blooded  animals,  whose 
tfinpi  rature  is  regulated  by  the  medium  in  which 
they  live,  never  perspire;  hut  man,  who  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  live  in  a  variety  of  climates,  and  designed  for 
active  exertion,  is  thus  preserved  from  the  effects  of 
that  which  would  otlierwisebe  destructive.  The  blood 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  is  no  warmer  than 
that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland; 
wliich  may  he  proved  by  placing  a  thermometer  ujv 
on  the  tongue  or  under  the  arm.  The  various  means 
which  have  tlius  been  adopted  for  thu  promotion  of 
■lur  convenience  and  comfort,  are  full  of  instruction, 
and  highly  gratifying  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  may  be  made  ap¬ 
parent  liy  the  following  experiment;  take  a  small 
tube  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fold  a  little  lint  clos«- 
mund  it,  and  having  immersed  it  in  ether  till  the 
lint  is  soaked  through,  hold  it  in  the  air  for  the 
ether  to  evaporate.  The  cold  produced  by  this  eva¬ 
poration  will  cause  the  water  in  the  tube  to  freeze, 
if  the  outside  of  the  glass  tube  be  scratched  with 
dint  or  a  diamond  previous  to  its  being  wet  by  the 
ether,  tl»c  effect  will  more  readily  take  place. 

OHAHACTER. 

OLIVKU  CKOMWELL. 

There  is  a  circumstancce  related  of  (.'romwell, 
which,  in  the  refinement  of  policy  as  well  as  in  ma¬ 
levolence,  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  to  be  parallelled  in 
liistory.  When  Cardenas  was  ambassador  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  court  of  Spain,  though  he  was  treated 
with  marks  of  uncommon  attention  by  Cromwell,  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  lietray  any  state 
secrets,  or  to  enter  into  any  measures  whatever,  in 
lavour  of  the  Protector's  views,  yet  still  the  latter 
was  too  cunning  for  him,  for  while  he  was  making 
great  naval  preparations  f^ar  a  war  against  Spain,  he 
had  the  address  to  make  its  minister  believe  the  fleet 
was  destined  for  another  purpose,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  he  amused  him,  till  the  burning  of  the  galleons 
liy  Hlake,  opcneil  his  eyes.  Cardenas  reseuted  this 
so  much,  that  when  he  was  recalled,  he  traversed 
every  proposal  of  Cromwell’s  at  the  court  of  Madrid ; 
'o  that  while  he  rem  lined  there  in  office,  the  Protec¬ 
tor  found  he  was  not  likely  to  carry  any  point.  He 
therefore  determined  on  the  destruction  of  thi.s  min- 
isUr,  though  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  effect  it,  as  his 
credit  was  great,  rot  only  with  the  king  his  master, 
hut  with  the  whole  Spanish  court.  Cromwell,  how¬ 
ever,  conceived  a  way  which  he  tliought  would  ef- 
fectuallv  accomplish  his  ruin;  and  to  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution,  he  scut  for  tlie  keeper  of  Newgate,  and  asked 
him  many  questions  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
his  (lii'iTrent  prisoners,  and  among  the  rest,  wished  to 
know  whether  he  had  in  custody,  any  remarkable 
for  house-breaking.  The  jailer  told  him,  there  was 
i  fellow  under  sentence  of  death,  that  he  believed 

aiild  get  in  or  out  of  any  house  in  the  world,  if  his 
hands  were  at  liberty.  The  Protector  ordered  this 
Ilian  to  be  brought  privately  to  to  him;  but  the  fel- 
jlow  was  such  a  miserable,  wo-begone  wretch,  that 
■  'romwell  stood  astonished  at  the  sight  of  him,  and ' 


more  so  at  the  specimens  of  his  art,  which  he  practised 
at  the  instance  of  the  keeper,  on  locks  orthe  inosr 
curious  contrivance ;  these,  though  of  different  forms, 
he  readily  opened,  and  said,  there  was  never  a  lock 
made  that  he  w'ould  not  undertake  to  open  in  the 
same  manner.  The  keeper  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  Protector,  after  some  private  dis¬ 
course  with  the  thief,  remanded  him  to  Newgate  un¬ 
der  the  same  guard  which  brought  him.  But  at  the 
dead  of  night,  he  sent  a  trusty  person  to  Newgate, 
with  a  warrant  to  the  keeper  for  the  criminal’s  re¬ 
lease,  and  orders  to  bring  him  again  into  his  pre¬ 
sence  to  receive  some  instructions.  When  the  fel¬ 
low  came  tjie  second  time,  the  Protector  showed  him 
the  plan  <f  a  garden  and  pavilion,  into  which  he 
was  to  make  his  way  by  opening  a  certain  number 
of  locks,  each  of  which  had  three  keys;  and  then 
'  e  asked  him,  if  he  thought  he  could  effect  it,  prom¬ 
ising  him  not  only  a  free  pardon,  but  a  considerable 
reward  for  his  pains.  The  man  said  he  would.  The 
Protector  told  him,  that  he  should  be  conducted  to 
the  place  where  the  service  was  to  be  performed,  and 
then  he  would  have  a  letter  given  him,  which  he 
was  to  drop  under  a  table  that  he  would  find  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavilion,  as  there  represented  in  the 
plan.  This  w’as  all  the  fellow  was  cntru‘-ted  with, 
.ind  care  was  taken  to 'provide  him  with  suitable  ap¬ 
parel,  andev'ery  thing  ncces,sary  for  his  journey,  and 
the  service  he  was  about  to  perform;  so  that  lie  no 
sooner  received  his  instructions  than  he  was  hurried 
off'  immediately,  and  put  on  board  the  vessel  that  was 
to  c  arry  him  to  Spain.  Tlie  person  to  whose  care  he 
was  intrusted,  had  his  instructions  likewise;  but  as 
the  other  did  not  know  where  he  was  to  be  carried, 
so  tlie  other  was  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
his  companion,  when  he  had  brought  him  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place  and  given  him  the  letter,  but  was  iii- 
sianlly  to  leave  him  to  Iiimself,  and  repair  to  Venice 
witli  another  letter,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the 
Eiielish  envoy  there.  Each  of  these  performed  his 
service  punctually.  The  letter  which  the  felon  car¬ 
ried,  was  addressed  to  Don  Cardenas,  Secretan'  of 
.State  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  was  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  with  Cromwell’s  o.vnhand,  thanking  him  for 
the  care  he  had  taken  to  perform  his  engagements, 
<nd  acipiainting  him  that  tlie  twenty  tliousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  had  been  stipulated,  was 
lodged  in  the  bank  of  V'cnice  for  his  use,  and  that  he 
might  draw  for  it  whenever  he  pleased.  This  letter, 
as  Cromwell  had  foreseen,  was  picked  up  by  the 
King,  whose  tiistom  was  to  repair  to  that  pavilion 
every  morning,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  uh- 
fion,  and  to  read  desi'atches,  as  well  as  to  receive 
tlie  assistance  of  his  council.  The  King  knowing 
the  hand,  but  not  undci'tnnding  the  contents,  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agent,  who  read  the  letter  to  his  inajcstv,  but 
protested  his  ignorance  as  to  any  secret  intelligence 
between  Cardenas  and  his  master,  who,  he  said,  was 
of  such  a  temper,  as  lu  ver  to  intrust  a  second  person 
with  things  of  that  nature.  This  increased  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  apprehensions;  and  when  the  council  assem¬ 
bled,  Cardenas  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  was  produced  by  the  King,  with  an  account  of  its 
contents,  and  the  manner  of  finding  it;  adding,  that 
Cardenas  was,  indee<t,  the  last  man  that  sat  there 
except  his  majesty,  the  evening  before  it  was  found. 
.\11  unanimously  pronounced  him  a  traitor;  and  his 
whole  conduct  while  at  the  English  court  was  recall¬ 
ed  to  mind,  and  urged  as  a  proof  f  it ;  but  his  majes¬ 
ty,  whose  affection  for  him  was  sincere,  wa.s  unwil¬ 
ling  to  judge  so  rashly  of  him  without  further  evi¬ 
dence;  and  knowing  the  artifices  of  courtiers  to  dis¬ 
grace  or  suppl  lilt  one  another  in  their  prince's  fa¬ 
vour,  and  that  it  might  not  he  impossible  but  that 
some  other  of  the  council  might  counterfeit  such  a 
letter  ami  drop  it  there  with  the  design  of  ruining 
Cardenas,  proposed  to  trace  the  affair  to  the  bottom 
before  pa:*sing  sentence,  by  sending  to  Venice  to 
know  if  such  a  precise  sum  was  lodged  in  the  bank 
there,  by  whom  lodged,  and  for  whose  use.  His 
majesty’s  proposal  was  thought  reasonable,  and  a 
messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  minister  at  Venice,  to  make  strict  inquiry  into 
the  above  particulars.  The  messenger  returned,  and 
brought  with  him  tlie  original  order,  dated  the  same 
day  with  the  letter  to  Cardenas,  written  with  the 
same  hand,  and,  to  move  all  suspicion,  sealed  with 
the  Prote.’tor's  own  seal.  There  now  remained  no 
further  doubt :  Cardenas  was  infamously  degraded. 


and  his  estate  confiscated;  but  his  majesty,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  age  and  long  services,  thought  fit 
to  spare  his  life. 

mFEUZUICE  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

TRAGIC  EFFECTS  OF  TRAGIC  ACTING. 

The  influence  of  the  moral  feelings  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  body  have  often  been  discussed  in  our 
columns.  V\'e  would  still  insist  on  the  power  of  uni¬ 
form  cheerfulness  to  preserve  health,  and  that,  a 
good  disposition  is  as  fair  a  promise  as  a  good  consti¬ 
tution,  of  protracted  years.  Among  the  age  we  find 
the  most  tqunhU,  the  most  cheerful,  or  the  most  cold 
hearted.  A  man  who  is  calculated  to  be  powerfully 
affected  by  the  alternate  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
never  attains  advanced  age.  Those  who  are  some¬ 
times  very  gay  and  sometimes  very  much  depressed 
in  spirits,  die  soon;  but  persons  on  whom  the  afflic- 
tioHs  of  life  make  but  a  slight  impression,  are  not 
readily  attacked  or  easily  overcome  by  disease.  No 
man  ofthis  character  can  make  a  good  actor.  Kean 
owes  his  professional  distinction  to  the  same  irrita¬ 
bility  which  leads  him  into  so  many  troubles,  and, 
had  he  been  one  of  the  unfeeling  race,  he  had  esca¬ 
ped  the  horrors  of  being  hunted  down,  but  he  had 
never  experienced  the  delights  of  a  gratified  ambi¬ 
tion.  Cooke,  had  he  been  of  a  colder  make,  might 
have  pursued  his  path  longer,  and  more  perhaps  to 
his  moral  and  pecuniary  advantage ;  but  it  was  to  the 
same  sensitive  constitution  he  owed  his  reputation 
and  his  ruin.  Montffeury  was  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  of  his  timejfor  characters  highly  tragic,  and  he 
died  of  the  violent  efforts  he  made  in  representing 
Orestes  in  the  Andromache  of  Racine.  The  author 
of  the  “  Parna.sse  reforrne”  makes  him  thus  express 
himself  in  the  shades,  and  he  tells  a  great  deal  of 
truth. 

“  Ah  !  how  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  tragedies  had 
never  been  invented!  1  might  then  have  yet  been  in 
a  state  capable  of  appearing  on  the  stage;  and  if  I 
should  not  have  attained  the  glory  of  sustaining  sub¬ 
lime  characters,  I  should  at  least  have  trifled  agree- 
•iblj',  and  worked  oft'  my  spleen  in  laughing!  I  have 
wasted  my  lungs  in  the  violent  emotions  of  jealousy, 
love,  and  ambition.  A  thousand  times  have  1  been 
obliged  to  force  myself  to  repres-nt  more  passions 
than  Lebrun  ever  painted  or  conceived.  I  saw  my¬ 
self  frequently  obliged  to  dart  terrible  glances;  to 
roll  iny  eyes  furiously  in  my  head,  like  a  man  insane; 
to  frighten  others  by  extravagant  grimaces;  to  im¬ 
print  on  my  countenance  the  redness  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  hatred;  to  make  the  paleness  of  fear  and 
surpri'‘f  succeed  each  other  by  turns;  to  express  the 
transports  of  rage  and  despair;  to  cry  out  like  a  de¬ 
moniac;  and  consequently  to  strain  all  the  parts  of 
my  body  to  render  them  fitter  to  accompany  these 
different  impressions.  The  man  then  who  would 
know  of  what  I  died,  let  him  nat  ask  if  it  is  of  the 
fi‘ver,the  dropsy,  or  the  gout;  but  let  him  know  it  is 
of  the  Andromache!” 

The  celebrated  Bond  felt  so  exquisitely  the  cha 
racter  of  Lasignan  in  Zara,  whom  he  personated, 
that  Zara,  when  in  her  turn  she  addressed  the  old 
man,  found  him  dead  in  his  ch.iir.  Indeed  we  might 
easily  draw  up  a  long  list  of  e.xamples  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  effects  which  the  assumption  of  a  variety  of  cha¬ 
racters,  by  a  person  of  an  irritable  and  delicate  na¬ 
ture,  have  produced  on  the  mental  faculties  as  well 
.IS  on  healtfi  and  life.  Acting  is  an  affair  of  feeling 
IS  well  as  intellect.  Intellect  m.iy  prescribe  rules 
for  it,  but  feeling  must  be  shewn  in  their  execution; 
nay  more,  “  Rules,”  says  that  distinguished  actor, 
Baron,  “  may  teach  us  not  to  raise  the  arms  above 
the  head;  but  if  passion  carries  them,  it  will  be  well 
done;  passion  knows  more  than  art.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  seek  for  any  remedy  for 
this  odium  histrionicum.  To  apply  a  remedy  would 
be  to  put  an  end  to  fine  acting.  VVe  adduce  these 
cases  and  offer  these  remarks  to  show  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  feelings  on  the  life  and  health  of  the 
corporeal  part,  is  so  great  that  no  man  of  a  sensitive 
constitution  can  expect  a  long  life  unless  he  checks 
as  much  as  po.ssible  his  natural  tendency  to  extremes 
of  passion,  and  preserves  uniform  cheerfulness. — 
Unless  this  be  done  unceasingly,  such  an  one  holds 
both  health  aud  life  by  a  tenure  excee  lii.gly  slight 
Medical  Intellij^encer 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM 


pofuXiAH  tat.tw. 


OLIVIA. 

Olivia  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  respectable  Phy¬ 
sician.  Her  father,  being  himself  a  gentleman  of 
a  finished  education,  had  taken  effectual  care  that  she 
should  enjoy  every  means  of  improvement.  She  was 
well  versed  in  most  of  the  branches  pursued  in  the 
higher  female  seminaries,  and  her  mind  was  enlarged 
by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  judiciously  select¬ 
ed  number  of  authors  upon  useful  and  ornamental 
subjects.  To  an  understanding  thus  cultivated,  there 
was  united  in  her  an  amiable  and  still  a  somewhat 
peculiar  disposition:  she  was  frank,  yet  reserved. — 
The  former  was  the  offspring  of  nature ;  the  latter,  the 
result  of  habit.  Her  reserve  arose  not  from  the  fact 
that  experience  had  taught  her  to  be  suspicious  of 
those  around  her;  nor  was  it  because  she  was  natu¬ 
rally  unconfiding.  Neither  was  it  that  she  was  con¬ 
stitutionally  indifferent  to  passing  events;  but  be 
clause  she  had  no  sister  or  other  intimate  to  whom 
she  had  from  her  earliest  years  been  accustomed  free¬ 
ly  to  unfold  her  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they  rose. 
She  was  yet,  however,  susceptible  of  the  deepest  and 
liveliest  emotions,  and  bad  the  keenest  relish  for  so¬ 
ciety.  .  In  her  external  appearance,  there  was  no 
thing  that  would  be  called  beautiful,  nor  were  her 
features  even  more  than  commonly  regular;  and 
still  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  caused  the  be 
holder  to  gaze  and  instinctively  say,  here  dwells  a  no¬ 
ble  spirit.  You  did  not  perceive  upon  her  cheek  the 
freshness  of  the  rose  of  Sharon,  but  there  was  thi 
more  delicate  and  the  more  interesting  whiteness  of 
the  lilly  of  the  valley;  while  her  countenance  was 
lighted  up  by  a  piercing  black  eye,  which,  whether 
sotted  by  affection  or  brightened  by  joy,  shot  forth  pe¬ 
culiar  graces. 

Living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  distinguished 
University,  she  often  happened  in  the  company  of 
the  young  gentlemen  there  pursuing  their  studies. 
Her  father  too  was  himself  a  graduate  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  though  now  descending  in  the  vale  of 
years,  felt  strongly  attached  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Pie 
was  wont  to  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  interest¬ 
ing  scenes  of  his  early  days;  and,  with  a  raeiry  heart, 
would  often  recount  the  adventures  of  a  college  life : 
by  the  most  happy  strokes,  he  would  sketch  the  pe 
culiarities  of  a  Classmate’s  cliaracter;  and  such  was 
his  graphical  skill,  tPiat  for  the  moment  you  would 
think  you  saw  the  person  he  described.  No  won¬ 
der,  tiien,  that  Olivia  was  partial  to  those  now  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  paths  of  literature  and  science:  “They 
are  treading,”  thought  she,  “  in  the  footsteps  of  my 
father.”  With  a  life  like  theirs,  she  had  naturally 
been  accustomed  to  associate  most  of  her  ideas  of 
happiness:  she  therefore  loved  their  company  and 
enjoyed  their  conversation. 

Among  the  number,  whom  her  father  had  seen  fit 
to  welcome  at  his  house,  wa.s  young  Albert — possess¬ 
ed  of  a  spotless  character,  a  finished  mind,  and  win¬ 
ning  manners.  His  visits,  once  begun,  were  often 
repeated.  Mutual  partiality  was  succeeded  by 
friendship;  and  friendship  by  emotions  more  inte¬ 
resting.  At  length,  the  crisis  arrived,  and  the 
hand  of  Albert  was  proffered  to  Olivia.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  delineate  the  ecstacy  of  the  blissful,  yet 
awful,  moment.  While  the  heart  leaps  and  dances 
with  joy,  an  overwhelming  thought  intrudes;  she  is 
now  to  link  her  destiny  with  that  of  another  and  to 
determine  an  event  that  will  give  the  hue  and  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  remainder  of  the  present,  and,  it  may 
be,  to  the  whole  of  her  future  life.  Her  mother  had 
long  rested  in  the  silent  grave,  and  with  a  sister,  she 
had,  as  I  have  before  said,  never  been  blessed;  she 
hastens,  therefore,  with  filial  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion,  to  unbosom  herself  to  her  father.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  long  life  having  greatly  weakened  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  mankind,  he  slightly  alluded  to  what  was 
not  unfrequently  the  result  of  these  affairs;  he  high¬ 
ly  regarded  Albert,  he  said,  but  the  time  of  their 

aosed  union  was  necessarily  distant,  and  one,  or 
of  them,  might,  in  the  interim,  gradually,  and 
without  great  criminality,  lose  their  present  strong 
attachment.  “  Never,  never!” — exclaimed  Olivia, 
wounded  by  the  suggestion — "  Never  shall  our  hearts 
cease  to  beat  in  unison.”  The  affectionate  father,! 
overcome  by  her  entreaties,  prudently  withdraws  his 
surmises  and  permits  her  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  own  understanding. 

The  emotions  that  had  before  beeo  suppressed, 


she  did  not  now  care  to  conceal:  the  affection,  that 
had  hitherto  been  checked  by  fear  and  uncertainty, 
now  rapidly  increased,  and  was  constantly  acquiring 
new  strength,  as  weeks  and  months  slipt  away. — 
Their  views  insensibly  became  more  and  more  assim¬ 
ilated,  until  the  very  expression  of  their  countenances 
seemed  to  be  cast  anew,  and  plainly  to  declare  that 
kindred  spirits  resided  within  their  bosoms.  Thus 
they 

— “  grew  together 
Like  s  double  cherry,  seeming  parted; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition, — 

Two  lovely  berries  on  one  stem.” 

Albert’s  course  in  the  University  was  at  last  finish¬ 
ed;  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  his 

friends  in  the  state  of - ,  in  order  to  complete 

his  profession  and  to  prepare  for  establishiug  himself 
in  life.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
happy  aera  of  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials. — 
You  need  not  be  told  that  they  separated  with  much 
reluctance  and  deep  regret.  But  their  sorrow  was 
greatly  abated  by  the  unshaken  confidence  each  re¬ 
posed  in  the  strength  and  constancy  of  the  other’s 
affection:  the  delightful  reflection,  also,  that  this 
absence  was  to  be  tne  very  means  of  hastening  their 
union,  united  to  the  fond  hope  of  untold  years  of  en¬ 
joyment  they  would  yet  spend  together,  disrolied  the 
event  of  the  melancholy  aspect  it  would  otherwise 
liave  worn. 

Albert’s  father,  though  without  education  himself, 
was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  and-an- 
cient  family,  and  he  was  likewise  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  Property  and  rank  were  therefore  almost 
of  course  circumstances  of  vast  moment  in  his  view 
— far  more  valuable,  than  any  moral  worth  or  intel¬ 
lectual  acquirements.  In  the  progress  of  time,  he 
accidentally  discovered  that  letters  were  frequently 
sent,  and  others  as  frequently  received,  by  his  son, 
from  under  a  female  hand,  and  postmarked  with  the 
name  of  the  city,  in  which  the  latter  had  finis\ed 
his  education.  On  further  inquiry,  he  ascertained 
that  Albert  was  actually  engaged  to  a  young  lady 
without  fortune,  and  without  family  distinction. — 
This  was  enough:  he  wanted  no  other  proof  of  the 
iinsuitableness  of  the  match.  He  threatened  to  dis¬ 
inherit  his  son  immediately,  if  he, did  not  at  once 
break  off  the  engagement,  and  solemnly  promise  ne¬ 
ver  to  resume  it. 

Albert’s  composition  was  of  the  description  that 
's’suddenly  struck  and  easily  attracted ,  and  unhappi¬ 
ly,  he  could  as  suddenly  and  easily  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  lose  the  attraction,  when  other  objects  arrested 
his  attention.  He  had,  it  was  true,  ^en  most  ar¬ 
dently  attached  to  Olivia;  but  absence  had  already 
considerably  abated  his  ardour,  and  time  had  mode¬ 
rated  his  feelings.  The  magical  delusion  of  affec¬ 
tion  had  begun  to  vanish.  He  had  mingled  in  other 
circles  sufficiently  to  discover  that  Providence  has 
not  concentrated  all  its  charms  in  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  he  already  more  than  suspected  that 
there  were  many  ladies  with  whom  he  could  pa.s8 
his  days  pleasantly  enough.  Still  he  considered 
himself  obligated  to  Olivia,  and  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  deserting  her.  But  if  he  continued 
constant,  he  had  to  forfeit  his  father’s  favour,  and 
submit  to  be  turned  adrift  upon  the  world.  His  pe¬ 
cuniary  expectations,  too,  must  all  be  blasted  in  the 
bud.  He  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  determined 
to  give  up  his  once  dear  Olivia,  and  accordingly  ac¬ 
quaints  her  with  his  determination;  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cast  all  the  blame  upon  his  father. 

tfiivia  was  overwhelmed  with  the  dreadful  ti¬ 
dings,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  death  had 
overtaken  her.  The  intelligence  had  likewise  been 
.  oinmunicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  all  resent¬ 
ment  to  sleep — a  most  unhappy  circumstance:  Had 
her  indignation,  only,  been  excited,  she  could  have 
triumphed  over  the  calamity,  cutting  as  it  was.  But 
she  soon  began  to  pity  Albert,  and  lament  hLs  suppo¬ 
sed  sufl'erings.  Her  sorrow,  too,  was  not  of  the  kind 
that  bursts  mrth  and  relieves  itself  by  sobs, and  tears, 
and  sighs,  and  then  flees  away.  But  like  the  fathom¬ 
less  river,  it  ran  deep  and  still:  it  secretly  and  silent¬ 
ly  made  its  fatal  ravages.  The  recollection  of  her 
heedless  confidence,  and  of  her  disregard  of  the  can¬ 
did  cautions  of  an  endeared  father,  (who  died  a  few 
months  before)  was  constantly  present  to  her  miml. 
Sorely  disappointed,  and  already  broken-hearted, 
she  now  finds  herself  without  a  parent — without  her 
Albert — and  without  means  of  support.  Her  health 
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was  gradually  undermined;  for  an  unseen  worm 
ceaselessly  gnawed  upon  her  vitals.  She  pined  and 
wasted  away.  Being  constitutionally  disposed  to 
derangement,  as,  according  to  some,  the  jet  colour 
of  her  eyes  indicated,  she  fell  a  victim  to  this  most 
dreadful  of  maladies,  and,  at  last,  died — the  unhap¬ 
py  tenant  of  an  Asylum. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 

[.\  atory  from  the  Zendeveita  of  Zoroaater.] 

Kabul,  says  the  Zendavesta,  was  bora  on  the  rushy 
banks  of  the  river  Mawra:  his  possesssions  were 
great,  and  his  luxuries  kept  pace  with  the  affluence 
of  his  fortune;  he  hated  the  harmless  brainins,  and 
despised  their  holy  religion;  every  day  bistable 
was  decked  out  with  the  flesh  of  an  hundred  differ 
ent  animals,  and  his  cooks  had  an  hundred  dilferent 
ways  of  dressing  it  to  solicit  even  satiety. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  eating,  he  did  not  arrive 
at  old  age;  he  died  of  a  surfeit,  caused  by  intem¬ 
perance  :  upon  this,  his  soul  was  eftried  off,  in  order 
to  take  its  trial  before  a  select  assembly  of  the 
souls  of  those  animals  which  his  gluttony  had  cans 
ed  to  be  slain,  and  who  were  now  appointed  his 
judges. 

He  trembled  before  a  tribunal,  to  every  member 
of  which  he  had  formerly  acted  as  an  unmerciful 
tyrant;  he  sought  for  pity,  but  found  none  disposed 
to  grant  it.  Does  he  not  remember,  cries  the  angry 
boar,  to  what  agonies  I  was  put,  not  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  but  his  vanity?  I  was  first  hunted  to  death, 
and  my  flesh  scarce  thought  worthy  of  coming  once 
to  his  table.  Were  my  advice  followed,  he  should 
do  penance  in  the  shape  of  a  hog,  which  in  life  he 
most  resembled. 

I  am  rather,  criesa  sheep  upon  the  bench, for  hav¬ 
ing  him  suffer  under  the  appearance  of  a  lamb;  we 
may  then  send  him  through  four  or  five  transmigra¬ 
tions  in  the  space  of  a  month.  Were  my  voice  of 
any  weight  in  the  assembly,  cries  a  calf,  he  should 
rather  assume  such  a  form  as  mine;  I  was  bled  every 
day,  in  order  to  make  my  flesh  white,  and  at  last 
killed  without  mercy.  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  cries 
a  hen,  to  cram  him  in  the  shape  of  a  fowl,  and  then 
smother  him  in  his  own  blood  as  I  was  served?  The 
majority  of  the  asKmbly  were  pleased  with  this  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  were  going  to  condemn  him  without 
further  delay,  when  the  ox  rose  up  to  give  his  opin¬ 
ion.  I  am  informed,  says  this  counsellor,  tliat  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  has  left  a  wife  with  child  behind 
him.  By  my  knowledge  in  divination,  I  forsee  that 
this  child  will  be  a  son,  decrepid,  feeble,  sickly,  a 
plague  to  himself  and  all  about  him.  What  say  you 
then,  my  companions,  if  we  condemn  the  father  to 
animate  the  body  of  lus  own  son;  and  by  this  means 
make  him  feel  in  hiinsclf  those  miseries  his  intem¬ 
perance  must  otherwise  have  entailed  upon  his  pos¬ 
terity?  The  whole  court  applauded  the  ingenuity  of 
his  torture;  they  thanked  him  for  his  advice.  Kabul 
was  driven  once  more  to  revisit  the  earth;  and  hrs 
soul,  in  the  body  of  his  own  son,  passed  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  loaded  with  misery,  anxiety,  and  dis¬ 
ease. 


MISGELLAVY. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gaxette. 

THE  FAMILY  DINNER. 

A  SKETCH  PROM  LIPE  IN  VIENNA. 

“  I  wish  you  would  come  and  dine  with  me  some 
time  in  a  friendly  way,”  said,  continually  to  me,  a 
young  man  whom  I  used  to  meet  at  the  coffee-hou¬ 
ses  and  theatre,  and  who  fastened  himself  upon  me 
in  every  place,  offering  me  civilities  which  I  did  not 
feel  much  inclined  to  accept.  He  was  just  such  a 
personage  as  we  sec  hundreds  of  every  day;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  describe  him  more  particular, 
lest  my  readers  should  fix  upon  some  one  of  their  ac 
quaintance  as  the  original  of  the  portrait.  “  You 
must,”  said  he,"  come  to  my  house,  and  be  acquain¬ 
ted  with  my  wife — tliere  are  not  ten  like  her  in  the 
whole  world;  and  my  children,  too — though  I  say  it 
who  should  not  say  it — such  children  as  mine  arc 
real  blessings.  1  must  shew  you  how  I  live.  I  am 
the  happiest  master  of  a  family  alive,  and  a  proper 
example  for  young  men  who  don’t  like  matrimony- 
Come  and  dine  with  me  once.  We  shall  treat  you 
without  ceremony,  and  give  you  only  a  family  din¬ 
ner;  but  I  will  answer  for  it  you  will  be  pleased.” 
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Although  I  am  by  no  means  nverse  to  splendid  ta¬ 
bles,  sumptuous  viands,  and  numerous  guests,  yet 
there  is  nothing  which  I  en]oy  more  than  a  family 
dinner,  particularly  when  invited  by  an  old  friend, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  little  tranquil  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  mind,  to  leave  for  a  few 
hours  the  tumult  of  the  great  world,  to  be  a  transient 
partaker  of  the  unostentatious  pleasures  of  domestic 
intercourse — and  in  such  circumstances,  a  glass  oi 
old  rhenish  tastes  better  than  the  bourdeaux,  sau- 
teriie,  and  champagne  at  the  tables  where  1  hear  no 
conversation  hut  that  relating  to  the  opera  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  see  nothing  but  artificial  faces,  and  still  more 
artihcial  manners. 

I  met  my  above  mentioned  friend  in  the  street  a 
few  days  ago.  The  moment  he  saw  me  he  ran  up  to 
me,  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and  asked  me  where  I  was 
going.  “To  dinner,”  was  my  reply.  “Good! 
good!”  replied  he:  “  now  I  have  caught  you,  I  shall 
not  let  you  go;  you  must  take  a  famUy  dinner  with 
ine.”  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded  a  prior  invita¬ 
tion  as  an  excuse — my  too  hospitable  friend  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow.  I  con¬ 
soled  myself  with  thinking,  that,  perhaps,  I  might 
fare  better  than  I  expected,  and  that  my  host  might 
really  have  a  pleasant  wife,  well-behaved  children, 
and  a  good  table. 

We  reached  the  house,  which  was  in  the  suburbs, 
and  ascended  to  the  third  story.  As  we  went  up  stairs 
we  were  greeted  by  the  noise  of  children,  crying 
and  fighting.  “Ah!”  said  my  conductor,  laughing, 
“do  you  hear  my  little  darlings?  The  poor  sweet 
fellows  are  hungry,  and  have  been  waiting  for  me.” 
Now,  thought  f,  if  the  little  darlings  make  as  much 
noise  during  our  dinner,  I  shall  have  to  repent  my 
weakness. 

We  knocked:  a  thin,  sallow-faced  woman  opened 
the  door,  and  on  seeing  me  started  back,  with  marks 
of  no  very  agreeable  surprise.  “  My  dear,”  said  iny 
lust,  “  this  is  Herr  C****,  my  friend,  whom  I  have 
so  oflen  mentioned  to  you — he  is  going  to  take  his 
chance  with  us  to-day,  of  a  family  dinner.”  The  la- 
i  dy's  long  visage  became  still  longer  at  these  words; 
she  made  me  a  curtsey  which  resembled  a  contortion 
of  anger,  and  drawled  out  “  Happy  to  see  you,”  in 
;  so  gloomy  a  tone,  that  it  sounded  very  much  like 
“I  wish  you  were  hanged.”  Nothing  can  be  more 
unpleasant  than  to  feel  ourselves  unwelcome  in 
houses  whither  we  come  against  our  inclinations.  I 
wished  myself  ten  miles  off;  but  my  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  said,  “  Now  let  us  leave  the  mistress  to  make 
her  preparations,”  and  led  me  into  an  adjoining 
room,  to  shew  me  his  dwelling.  “  I  have  not  many 
apartments,”  continued  he,  perfectly  self-satisfied, 
“but  every  thing  is  neat  and  orderly.”  1  was  then 
!  obliged  to  stoop  to  get  into  a  cabinet,  which  two  lit¬ 
tle  dirty  brats  seemed  to  have  been  turning  topsy¬ 
turvy.  The  floor  and  furniture  were  covered  with 
mips  of  paper,  pictures,  knives,  spoons,  and  toys  of 
•  all  kinds.  “  This  is  the  only  true  happiness — to  be 
a  father!”  said  my  host,  while  he  cleared  a  chair  to 
offer  it  to  me.  “  Hey,  Charles!  Louis!  come  and 
ask  the  gentleman  how  he  does.”  “  I  sha’nt,”  said 
:  Charles,  and  the  father  whispered  in  my  ears,  “  Full 
of  spirit;  quite  a  character.  Come  to  me  directly,” 
continued  he  to  the  boy,  somewhat  more  severely. 
The  boys  laughed,  and  remained  still.  The  father 
went  arid  pulled  them  towards  me  by  the  ears,  assur¬ 
ing  me  a'l  the  time  of  their  obedience.  “  Now, 
■  Charles,  have  you  learned  your  lesson?  repeat  your 
‘  fable.”  The  boy  muttered — 

“  I  ws>  rciolved  one  day  to  go, 

“  And  tee  the  wild  besttt  at  the  thow.” 

and  ran  off  directly  to  his  play.  "  Very  well,”  said 
the  father;  “now  it  w  your  turn,  Louis.  Ah!  you 
shall  see  the  boy’s  genius:  he  says  such  things,  they 
are  quite  surprising.  Tell  me,  I./)uis,  what  is  the 
greatest  wonder  in  the  world?”  “  A  mince-pie!” 
answered  the  boy  pertly.  The  father  laughed  long 
and  loudly.  “  Did  I  not  say  so?  you  did  not  expect 
such  a  witty  answer,  did  you?  I  shall  bring  him  up 
to  politics.’’ 

At  last  the  pale-faced  mistress  thrust  her  head  in 
at  the  door,  squeaked  out,  “  Dinner’s  ready!”  and 
immediately  shut  the  door  again  with  a  bang.  “  Din¬ 
ner,  dinner!’’  bawled  the  children,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room  before  us.  We  followed,  and  the  father 
placed  me  at  table  between  his  two  sprouts,  telling 
me  they  would  amuse  me  in  a  thousand  different 
A  great  spaniel  immediitely  began  pawing 


me  to  beg  something  of  me,  and  a  starling  jumped 
down  on  the  table, and  hopped  from  plate  to  plate; 
while  the  lady  handed  me  a  napkin,  which  would 
have  been  white  but  for  the  service  it  seemed  to  have 
rendered  to  more  than  one  predecessor.  Mainimi 
.fcl|>ed  the  soup,  which  proved  too  little  salted.  Pa¬ 
pa  took  notice  of  this  in  the  following  polite  remark : 
“  My  Julia  is  as  sparing  of  salt  in  the  soup  as  in  her 
words.”  Julia  was  accordingly  obliged  to  rise  from 
table  to  fetch  the  salt,  which  had  been  forgotten. — 
.Nile  excused  herself,  saying,  that  her  servant  had 
"cen  away  all  day  attending  a  sick  mother.  “  That’s 
a  fib,”  cries  Charles,  “we  have  not  had  a  servant 
these  three  weeks.”  A  smart  rap  on  the  knuckles 
with  a  spoon,  rewarded  the  comment — he  began  to 
bellow,  and  would  not  be  quiet  till  mamma  gave  a 
bit  of  sugar  candy,  which  he  sucked  instead  of  soup. 

You  nm.st  excuse  our  fare,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  did 
not  know  my  husband  intended  bringing  a  guest 
home — but  he  is  alw’ays  playing  me  such  tricks.”  1 
i-oloiired  up  to  the  eyes.  “Hey!  what!”  said  the 
husband,  “O  friends  will  make  allowances;  Herr 
C***”  will,  1  know,  enjoy  this  family  dinner.”  The 
lady  answered  him  with  a  most  angry  glance. 

The  family  dinner  consisted  of  a  thin  watery  soup, 
thickly  powdered  with  saffron,  some  radishes,  and  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  so  small  that  the  children  clam¬ 
oured  in  vain  fortheir  allowance  ofit  on  their  bread; 
next  followed  beef,  in  whicli  my  eyes  looked  in  vain 
f  r  fat ;  then  appeared  the  sourkrout,  warmed  up  for 
the  second  time  with  a  single  sausage;  and  at  last  a 
dish  in  which  I  could  discover  nothing  but  sauce. 
“  This  is  a  fricas.sec-<’hicken,”  said  my  amiable  and 
agreeable  host;  “  iny  wife  has  no  equal  in  cooking 
it.”  I  rejoiced  at  first  in  the  hopes  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  I  conid  eat;  but  after  fishing  a  long  time  in  a 
sea  of  liquid,  I  could  only  bring  up  one  chicken’s 
drum-stick.  My  host  kept  urging  me  to  drink,  with 
the  assurance  that  his  wine  was  not  strong,  but  had 
a  very  rich  flavour,  and  was  perfectly  innocent.  I 
took  his  word  for  the  last  qualification,  as  the  taste 
led  me  to  suppose  that  my  economical  landlady  had 
made  two  bottles  out  of  one. 

My  charming  little  neighbours  annoyed  me  not 
•lightly  during  this  dinner.  Charles  amused  him¬ 
self  with  kicking  my  shins  under  the  table;  and 
Tjouis,  with  iiBperturbable  coolness,  vy.iped  his  fin 
gers  upon  my  clothes.  The  catastrophe  of  the  family 
party  at  length  approached:  Charles,  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  take  a  bone  which  his  brother  was  gnawing, 
knocked  down  his  own  plate,  and  spilled  the  greasy 
water,  which  was  substituted  fur  gravy,  over  my  new 
blue  coat.  Mamma,  instead  of  assisting  me,  began 
to  bewail  her  broken  plate,  and  ran  after  the  child  to 
beat  him,  while  he  took  refuge  behind  his  father: 
the  father  rose  to  appease  his  wife — the  dog  howled 
— Louis  grinned — Charles  screamed — the  lady  scold¬ 
ed — and  the  starling  quietly  perched  himself  upon 
my  head,  and  began  pecking  my  hair. 

At  last  my  friend  resumed  his  seat,  and  said,  laugh¬ 
ingly  ; — “  This  you  see,  my  friend,  is  my  way  of  life ; 
and!  feel  myself  more  happy  under  my  lawful  roof, 
than  does  a  king  in  his  palace.”  He  asked  me  if  I 
was  accustomed  to  take  coffee  after  dinner;  for 
though  there  was  none  ready,  be  had  a  machine  that 
would  make  it  in  five  minutes.  I  thanked  him,  say¬ 
ing  that  coffee  made  me  ill,  that  I  had  taken  a  most 
excellent  dinner,  and  was  obliged  to  go.  “  Farewell, 
then,”  said  my  friend,  “  I  hope  1  shall  see  you  again 
soon  You  know  the  way  to  my  house  now — you 
know  my  family  and  the  fashion  we  live  in — as  it  is 
to  day,  so  it  is  every  day ;  I  hope  you  will  often  come 
and  take  a  family  dinner  with  us.”  I  hardly  know 
what  I  said  in  return;  but  1  hastily  seized  ray  hat, 
muttered  some  compliments  and  ran  out  of  the  door 
— and  shudder  still  at  the  recollection  of  the  “  Fami¬ 
ly  Dinner.” 


THE  CHINESE  MATRON. 

[From  Uokliinith’f  Citizen  of  the  Workl.] 

The  English  love  their  wives  with  much  passion, 
the  Hollanders  with  much  prudence.  The  English 
when  they  give  their  hands,  frequently  give  their 
hearts;  the  Dutch  give  the  hand,  but  keep  the 
heart  wisely  in  their  own  possession.  The  English 
love  with  violence,  and  expect  violent  love  in  re¬ 
turn,  the  Dutch  are  satisfied  with  the  slightest  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  for  they  give  little  away.  The  En¬ 
glish  expend  many  of  the  matrimonial  comforts  in  the 
first  year;  the  Dutch  frugality  husband  out  their 
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pleasures,  and  are  always  onstant,  because  they  are 
always  indifferent. 

There  seems  very  little  difference  between  a  Dutch 
bridegroom  and  a  Dutch  husband.  Both  are  equally 
possessed  of  the  same  cool,  unexpecting  serenity; 
they  can  see  neither  Elysium  nor  Paradise  behind 
the  curtain;  and  Yiffrow  is  not  more  a  goddess  on 
the  wedding  night,  than  after  twenty  years  matri¬ 
monial  acquaintance.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  English  marn-,  in  order  to  have  one  happy 
month  in  their  lives;  they  seem  incapable  of  look¬ 
ing  beyond  that  period;  they  unite  in  hopes  of  find¬ 
ing  rapture,  and,  disappointed  in  that,  disdain  ever 
to  accept  of  happiness.  From  hence  we  see  open 
hatred  ensue;  or,  what  is  worse,  concealed  disgust 
under  the  appearance  of  fulsome  endearment.  Much 
formality,  great  civility,  amd  studied  compliments 
are  exhibited  in  public;  cross  looks,  sulky  silence, 
or  open  recrimination,  fill  up  their  hours  of  private 
entertainment. 

Hence  I  am  taught,  whenever  I  see  a  new  mar¬ 
ried  couple  more  than  ordinary  fond  before  faces, 
to  consider  them  as  attempting  to  impose  upon  the 
company  or  themselves  either  hating  each  other 
heartily,  or  consuming  that  stock  of  love  in  the  be- 

S'nning  of  their  course,  which  should  serve  them 
rough  their  whole  journey.  Neither  side  should 
expect  those  instances  of  kindness,  which  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  true  freedom  or  happiness  to  bestow. 
Love,  when  founded  in  the  heart,  will  shew  itself 
in  a  thousand  unpremeditated  sallies  of  fondness; 
'out  every  cool,  deliberate  e.xhibition  of  the  passion, 
only  argues  little  understanding  or  great  insincerity. 

Choang  was  the  fondest  husband,  and  Hansi  the 
most  endearing  wife  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Corea: 
they  were  a  pattern  of  conjugal  bliss;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  around  saw,  and  envied  their 
felicity;  wherever  Choang  came,  Hansi  was  sure 
to  follow;  and  in  all  the  pleasures  of  Hansi,  Cho¬ 
ang  was  admitted  a  partner.  They  walked  hand  in 
hand  wherever  they  appeared,  shewing  every  mark 
of  mutual  satisfaction,  embracing,  kissing;  their 
mouths  were  forever  joined,  and,  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  anatomy,  it  was  with  them  one  perpetual 
anastomasis. 

Their  love  was  so  great,  that  it  was  thought  no¬ 
thing  could  interrupt  their  mutual  peace;  when  an 
accident  happened,  whkh,  in  some  measure,  dimi¬ 
nished  the  husband’s  assurance  of  hn  wife’s  fidelity; 
for  love  so  refined  as  his,  was  subject  to  a  thousand 
little  disquietudes. 

Happening  to  go  one  day  alone  among  the  tombs 
that  lay  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  he  there 
perceived  a  lady  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
(being  clothed  all  over  in  white,)  fanning  the  wet 
clay  tnat  was  raised  over  one  of  the  graves  with  a 
lage  fan  which  she  held  in  her  hand;  Choang,  who 
had  early  been  taught  wisdom  in  the  school  of  Lao, 
was  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  her  present  employ¬ 
ment;  and  coming  up,  civilly  demanded  the  reason. 
Alas!  replied  the  lady,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  how 
is  it  possible  to  survive  the  loss  of  my  husband,  who 
lies  buried  in  this  nave?  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
the  tenderest  of  husrands;  with  his  dying  breath,  he 
bid  me  never  marry  again,  till  the  earth  over  his 
grave  should  be  dry;  and  here  yon  see  me  steadily 
resolving  to  obey  his  will,  and  endeavouring  to  dry 
it  with  my  fan.  I  have  employed  two  whole  days  in 
fulfilling  his  commands,  and  am  determined  not  to 
marry  till  they  are  punctually  obeyed,  even  though 
his  grave  should  take  up  four  days  in  drying. 

Choang  who  was  struck  with  the  widow’s  beauty, 
could  not,  however,  avoid  smiling  at  her  haste  to  be 
married;  but.  concealing  the  cause  of  his  mirth, 
civilly  invfted  her  home,  adding,  that  he  had  a  wife 
who  might  be  capable  of  giving  her  some  consola¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  he  and  his  guest  were  returned,  he 
imparted  to  Hansi  in  private  what  he  had  seen,  and  ■ 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  uneasiness,  that  such 
might  be  his  own  case,  if  his  dearest  wife  should  one 
day  happen  to  survive  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Harsi’s  resentmnt  at 
so  unkind  a  suspicion.  As  her  passion  for  him  was 
not  only  great,  but  extremely  delicate,  she  employ¬ 
ed  tears,  anger,  frowns,  and  exclamations,  to  chim 
his  suspicions;  the  widow  herself  was  inveighed 
against;  and  Hansi  declared  she  was  resolved  never 
to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  a  srreteb,^  who, 
like  her,  could  be  guilty  of  such  bare-faced  incon¬ 
stancy.  The  night  was  cold  and  stormy;  however. 
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the  stranger  was  obliged  to  seek  another  lodging, 
for  Choang  was  not  disposed  to  resist,  and  Hansi 
would  have  her  way. 

The  widow  had  scarce  been  gone  an  hour,  when 
an  old  dsiciple  of  Clioaiig’s  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  was 
received  with  the  utmost  ceremony,  placed  in  the 
most  honourable  seat  at  supper,  and  the  wine  begaij 
to  circulate  with  great  freedom.  Choang  and  llansi 
exhibited  open  marks  of  mutual  tenderness  and  un¬ 
feigned  reconciliation;  nothing  could  equal  their 
apparant  happiness:  so  fond  a  husband,  so  obedi¬ 
ent  a  wife,  few  could  behold  without  regretting 
their  own  infelicity;  when  lo!  their  happiness  was 
at  once  disturbed  by  a  most  fatal  accident.  Choang 
fell  lifeless  in  an  apoplctic  fit  upon  the  floor.  Kve- 
ry  method  w.as  used,  but  in  vain,  for  his  recovery, 
Hansi  was,  at  first,  inconsolable  for  his  death:  after 
some  hours,  however,  she  found  spirits  to  read  his 
last  will.  The  ensuing  day,  she  began  to  moralize 
and  talk  wisdom;  the  next  day  she  was  able  to 
comfort  tlie  young  disciple;  and,  on  the  third,  to 
shorten  a  long  story,  they  both  agreed  to  be  mar¬ 
ried. 

There  was  now  no  longer  mourning  in  the  apart¬ 
ments;  the  liody  of  Choang  was  now'  thurst  into  an 
old  collin,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  meanest  rooms, 
there  to  lie  unattended,  until  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  law  for  his  interment.  In  the  meantime,  Hansi 
and  the  young  disciple  were  arrayed  in  the  most 
magnificent  habits;  the  bride  wore  in  her  nose  a 
jewel  of  immense  price,  and  her  lover  was  dressed 
in  all  the  finery  of  his  former  master,  together  with 
a  pair  of  artificial  whiskers  that  reached  down  to  his 
toes.  The  hour  of  their  nuptials  was  arrived;  the 
whole  family  sympathized  with  their  approaching 
happiness;  the  apartments  were  brightened  up  with 
lights  that  ditfused  the  most  exquisite  fierfume,  and 
a  lustre  more  bright  than  noon  day.  The  lady  ex¬ 
pected  her  youthful  lover  in  an  inner  apartment 
with  impatience;  when  his  servant,  approaching 
with  terror  in  his  countenance,  informed  her,  that 
his  master  was  fallen  into  a  fit,  which  would  cer 
tainly  be  mortal,  unless  the  heart  of  am.m  lately 
dead  could  be  obtained,  Jand  applied  to  his  breast. 
She  scarce  waited  to  hear  the  end  of  his  story,  wdien, 
tucking  up  her  clothes,  she  ran  with  a  mattock  in  her 
hand  to  the  coffin  where  Choang  lay,  resolving  to 
apply  the  heart  of  her  dead  husband  as  a  cure  for  the 
living!  she,  therefore,  struck  the  lid  with  the  utmos 
violence.  In  a  few  blows  the  coffin  flew  opcui,  when 
the  body,  which,  to  all  appearance  had  been  dead, 
began  to  move.  Terrified  at  the  sight,  Hansi  drop¬ 
ped  the  mattock,  ami  Choang  walked  out,  astonished 
at  hisown  situation,  his  wife’s  unusual  magnificenc, 
and  her  more  amazing  surprize.  He  went  among  the 
apartments,  unable  to  conceive  the  cause  of  so  much 
splendour.  He  was  not  long  in  suspence  before  his 
domestics  informed  him  of  every  tran.saction  since  he 
first  became  insensible.  He  could  scarce  believe 
what  they  told  him,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  Hansi 
lierself,  in  order  to  receive  more  certain  infunnation, 
or  to  reproach  her  infidelity.  Hut  she  prevented  his 
reproaches:  he  found  her  weltering  in  blood ,  forslie 
had  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart,  beuig  unable  to 
survi  ve  her  shame  and  disappointment. 

Choang,  being  a  philosopher,  wa»  too  wise  to 
make  any  loud  lamentations;  he  thought  it  best  to 
hear  his  loss  with  serenity;  so,  mending  up  the  old 
coffin  where  he  had  lain  him.sclf,  he  placed  his  faith 
less  spouse  in  his  room;  and,  unwilling  that  so  many 
nuptial  preparations  should  be  expended  in  vain,  he, 
the  same  night,  married  the  widow  with  the  large 
fan. 

As  they  were  both  apprised  of  the  foibles  of  each 
other  before  hand,  they  knew  how  to  excuse  them 
after  marriage.  They  lived  together  for  many 
years  in  great  tranquillity;  and  not  expecting  rap¬ 
ture,  made  a  shift  to  find  contentment. 


CHIVALRY. 

The  following  traditional  story  serves  to  show  the 
detestation  in  which  baseness  of  conduct  was  held 
in  the  days  of  the  knights  errant;  and,  of  course,  in¬ 
dicates  the  high  respect  which  was  paid  to  lofty  and 
honourable  sentiments : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  Orlando,  prince  of  Aragon,  having  command 
of  the  naval  forces  of  his  brother,  Peter,  King  of 
.‘'icily,  attacked  the  Neapolitan  lleet,  was  defeated 


and  made  prisoner.  As  his  discomfiture  and  the  loss 
of  the  armament  belonging  to  his  brother  were  occa¬ 
sioned  purely  by  his  own  wishness  they  had  given 
great  and  just  displeasure  to  Peter,  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  refused  to  pay  the  sum  which  the  king  of 
Naples  demanded  for  his  ransom.  Orlando,  neglec¬ 
ted  by  his  brother  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  world, 
would  probably  have  passed  his  whole  life  in  hope¬ 
less  confinement,  had  there  not  been  an  individual 
who,  from  compassion,  or  a  feeling  still  warmer,  took 
an  interest  in  his  welfare.  Camiola  Turinga,  a 
wealthy  lady  of  Messina,  distinguished  for  every 
feminine  grace  and  virtue,  was  desirous  of  procu¬ 
ring  his  liberty,  and  she  commissioned  a  trusty  mes¬ 
senger  to  visit  him  at  the  castle  in  which  he  was 
confined,  near  Naples,  and  offer  to  pay  his  ransom 
on  condition  of  his  uniting  his  fortunes  to  her  own 
on  return  to  Messina.  Orlando  was  overjoyed  at 
his  good  fortune,  and  promptly  sent  her  a  contract 
of  marriage;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  lib¬ 
erty, he  basely  pretended  not  to  know  her,and  trea¬ 
ted  her  with  scorn. 

The  lady,  pained  in  discovering  that  her  confi¬ 
dence  and  love  had  been  entirely  misplaced,  and  in- 1 
dignant  at  the  unmanly  ingratitude  of  Orlando,  sum- i 
nioned  the  unfaitliful  prince  to  the  royal  tribunal; 
and  Peter  atlhering  to  a  strict  sense  of  justice,  ad¬ 
judged  the  cause  in  favour  of  Camiola;  Orhiudo  be¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  according  to  the  custotn  of  the  times 
and  the  laws  of  war,  a  slave  whom  she  had  purcha-. 
sed  with  her  treasure. 

In  consequence  of  the  royal  adjudication  a  day 
was  appointed  for  tlie  marriage  of  the  Prince  and 
his  benefactress;  at  which  time  Orlando  richly  ap- 
paraled  and  accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  mansion  of  the  fair  Cainiula,  whom  he 
found  also  decked  out  in  the  gayest  and  most  mag¬ 
nificent  attire.  Instead,  however,  of  attending  him 
to  the  altar,  she  told  him  that  she  scorned  to  degrade 
herself  by  an  alliance  with  one  who  had  debased  his 
royal  birth,  and  dishonoured  his  knighthood  by  so 
eruel  a  breach  of  faith,  and  that  she  would  only  be 
stow  on  him,  not  her  hand  of  which  he  had  proved 
himself  so  unworthy,  but  the  ransom  she  had  paid, 
a  gift  worthy  of  a  mean  and  sordid  soul.  Herself 
and  her  riches  she  vowed  to  dedicate  to  heaven. 

No  entreaties  could  change  the  resolution  of  the 
justly  oirendod  Cami>)la:  and  Orlando,  shunned  by 
iiis  peers  as  a  tlislionoiired  man,  regretted,  though  too 
late,  the  bride  he  hail  lost;  and  falling  into  a  pro¬ 
found  melancholy,  died  in  obscurity  and  neglei  t. 

THE  ESiarUTCIH. 

-M.HANY,  SVTt  UDtY,  M  \Y  li,  l-sai. 

QCJ-  Subscribers  who  b*\c  rhan.5pd  tlinr  resilience,  are  re- 
qiirstrd  to  givens  inlorraation  of  their  location,  tliat  they  may 
be  re^ilarly  served. 

Mu.  Jkkfkksox.  There  is  but  one  feeling  man¬ 
ifest,  tbrnugliont  the  Union,  toward  this  venerable 
republican.  Men  of  all  parties  and  all  denominu- 
lions  pour  forth  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  with 
one  voice  resolve  to  shelter  him  from  the  ills  of  for¬ 
tune.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  for  common  justice 
requires,  that  he  who  bung  his  fortunes  upon  his 
country’s  fate  when  she  tottered  on  the  brink  of  de¬ 
struction,  should  not  have  his  furrowed  years  poi¬ 
soned  with  the  griefs  of  penury.  In  Huston  an.! 
New-York,  large  meetings  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  have  beeti  held,  at  which  testimonials 
of  respect  for  the  sage  of  Monticcllo,  were  ratified 
by  unanimous  votes,  and  committees  w'ere  ajipointed 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  his  relief.  The  wealthy 
should  now  step  forward  in  their  might,  and  exhibit 
more  substantial  proofs  of  their  public  spirit,  than  is 
'  contained  in  the  mere  sound  of  words  and  phrases. 
Albany  was  first  of  the  foremost  in  the  United  States, 
to  cheer  the  suffering  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty;  and  after  thus  evincing  her  zeal  for  the 
common  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  said,  that  she 
forgot  the  author  of  the  Declaratiorf  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  evening  of  his  days.  If  poverty  be  suf- 
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fered  to  bear  down  the  venerable  Jkffkrson  in 
misery  to  the  grave,  the  enthusia.stic  welcome  of 
the  illustrious  Lafayette,  will  be  justly  regarded 
by  the  world  and  by  posterity,  as  being  “  full  of 
j sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” 


Mr.  Owe.n’s  C0M.MUNITY  System.  The  ac¬ 
counts  from  New-Harmony  are  so  contradictory  of 
each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  quarter.  Almost 
every  religious  publication  has  published  an  “  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  ”  setting  forth  the  new  community 
as  the  den  of  atheism,  and  representing  society  there 
18  subject  to  all  the  vices  and  evils  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  naturally  to  result  from  the  promulgation  of 
such  principles.  Opposition,  however,  is  fast  dy'iug 
away;  and  though  less  interest  is  manifest  in  the 
effect  of  the  theory  of  circumstances  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  society,  than  when  its  novelty  first  attract¬ 
ed  notice,  the  cool  reasoning  of  its  friends,  who  ap¬ 
pear,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  resigned  theory  in 
favour  of  practice,  is  slowly,  but  surely,  gaining  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  better  senses  of  all  just  rcasoners.  A 
late  New-Haiinony  Gazettw  contains  a  very  flatter¬ 
ing  picture  of  aflairs  in  that  vicinity,  which,  though 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  little  tinctured  with  self-inte¬ 
rest,  nevertheless  leaves  us  room  for  much  solid  faith 
that  things  will  wear  a  brighter  aspect  in  times  to 
come.  The  editor  remarks:  “  Hy  the  indefatigable 
attention  of  Mr.  Ov.  en,  a  degree  of  order,  of  regular¬ 
ity,  of  system,  has  been  introduced  into  every  de- 
pa’-tment  of  business,  which  promises  increase  and 
permanency.  The  town  now  presents  a  scene  of 
active  and  steady  industry;  the  eft’ects  of  which  arc 
visible  and  palpable.  The  society  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  really,  as  well  as  ostenujbly,  a  Community  of 
Equality,  based  on  the  equal  rights  arid  equal  du¬ 
ties  of  all.  Our  streirls  no  longer  exhibit  groups  of 
idle  talkers — but  each  one  is  busily  engaged  in  the 
occupation  he  has  chosen  for  his  employment.  Our 
jmblic  meetings,  instead  of  being  the  arena  of  con¬ 
tending  orators,  have  assumed  a  different  character; 
and  are  now  places  of  business,  where  familiar  con¬ 
sultations  are  held,  and  the  most  efficient  meiisiircs 
adopted  of  producing  the  comforts  of  life  for  all  the 
members.  No  vain  disputations  now  grate  upon  the 
e.ir  of  patient  industry;  but  all  seem  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  applying  their  pow¬ 
er*  to  realize  the  object  of  co-operative  union.” 

We  always  did  iloubt  whether  Mr.  Owen  would 
realize  his  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  favourable  condition  of  society 
at  New-Harmony,  we  think  that  the  power  of  human 
reason  will  be  found  insufficient  to  bind  men  in 
permanent  social  compact.  The  charms  of  society, 
Mm  vcver  fascinating,  must  yield  to  the  force  of  self- 
interest  and  ambition.  We  are  not  inclined  to  fore¬ 
bode  evil  to  that  which  promises  good;  but  in  tills 
p  irticular  there  is  a  constitutional  defect  in  man. 
11  is  senses  or  his  interests  must  be  bound  with  an 
iron  chain,  or  none  but  the  tame  and  imbecile  will 
submit.  His  natural  love  for  superiority  will  breed 
contention,  and  the  ambitious  will  tread  upon  the 
weak.  Ignorance  and  superstition  are  the  only 
means  by  which  the  views  of  men  were  ever  perfect¬ 
ly  assimilated. 

CoNfsuEss.  The  details  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  body,  as  communicated  in  the  fashionable  letter¬ 
writing  mode,  are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  After 
viewing  the  picture  of  scenes  which  we  are  in  this 
manner  told  have  been  acted  at  Washington,  a  man 
of  common  sense  would  sooner  imagine  our  grave 
8en;*tors  and  representatives  to'be  a  body  of  lunatics, 
under  the  management  of  dilatory  keepers,  than  an 
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■assembly  of  a  more  dignified  nature.  Who  would 
have  expected  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  patiently  suffer  its  floor  to  be  occupied,  day 
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Majesty.  To  which  he  then  said,  Woman  and  what 
is  that  to  thee! 


would  patiently  suffer  its  floor  to  be  occupied,  day  Quintyn  Mantys,  the  c^ebrated  Flemish  painter,  .  - 

„  ,  .  - 1.  .u  c  bred  a  blacksmith.  The  occasion  of  his  chang-  A  silly  fop  in  company  with  lady  F .  and  wantlnar 

after  day,  by  one  of  its  members,  for  the  purpose  of  j^.s  profession  was  as  follows:  While  pursuing  his  servant,  ?ried  out^  ‘  JlTere  is  my  bluckh^aS !>!!! 
dealing  out  personal  aspersions  and  political  invec-  his  calling  as  a  blacksmith  he  fell  in  love  with  a  ‘  Upon  your  shoulders,’  replied  the  lady. 

tives? — suffer  itself  to  be  styled  the  sink  of  corrup-  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  on  applying  to  the  father  - 

tion — its  members  liars  and  slanderers?  and  to  cap  lor  leave  to  marry  her,  he  received  the  repulsive  The  advertisement  which  follows,  is  from  the 
the  climax,  have  papers  strewed  about  the  senate  answer  that  none  but  an  artisUhould  ever  receive  Western  Star: 

room  and  set  fire  to  in  contempt  of  its  dignity  and  hands.  Piqued  at  this  reply,  he  laid  aside  «  77,,,  OA/o  3/<>un/ain«rr,— Has  authorised  the  sub¬ 

room  and  set  lire  to,  in  contempt  ot  its.  dignity  and  hammer  and  took  up  the  pencil,  studied  diligent-  scriber  to  purchase  two  rearing  flery  Steeds  of  Para- 

authority!  It  these  stories  be  true,  there  are  more  ly,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  gon  blood ,  forty  Hounds  of  Cefio  extraction;  and 
fools  and  madmen  at  Washington  than  have  been  to  Antwerp,  and  entering  the  Cathedral  privately,  one  Gal  having  the  face  of  virtue  and  intelligence, 
‘‘ dreampt  of  in  our  philosophy:”  if  they  are  false,  ho  painted  upon  a  picture  of  the  Falle  n  Angels  by  sound  and  kind,  with  sharp  eyes  and  hair  worn  down 

there  are  too  many  liars  there,  to  be  creditable  to  the  ^  y»  the  act  of  setting  on  behind.  MIAMI  BIRD.’ 

•'  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  angels.  The  father  of  the  _ 

lady  with  whom  he  was  enamoured  had  the  Anecdote  of  General  GraAam.— General  Graham, 

-  charge  of  the  pictures  of  the  church,  and  on  going  it  is  supposed  through  the  ignorance  of  La  Pena, 

The  British  Flouse  of  Commons  have  voted  the  J^some  time  after,  saw  the  intrusive  insect,  t^k  out  under  whose  command  he  was  placed,  found  him- 

mim  ofl;9  000  to  nurchase  three  oictures  for  the  brush  it  off  As-  self  so  circumstanced  as  scarcely  to  allow  him  time 

sum  of  L9,0W  to  purchase  three  piculs  tor  the  tonished  at  the  deception;  he  inquired  for  the  au-  to  form;  with  that  presence  of  mind  which  mark,  a 

National  Gallery,  one  by  Nicolo  Poussin,  one  by  thor,  and  bearing  that  it  was  Mantys,  he  sent  for  him,  great  commander,  he  instantly  exclaimed  to  his 

Annibal  Carracci,  and  the  other  by  Titian.  and  freely  gave  his  consent  to  the  desired  union  brave  troops— “  My  lads  there  is  the  enemy _ spare 

_  with  his  daughter.  Fhis  picture,  with  the  painted  your  powder,  but  give  them  plenty  of  steel.” 

:lv,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp.  _ 

Mrs.  Radclifle’s  long  expected  romance,  called  '  ^ - ^  .4nccdo/e.-l)r.  Johnson  being  asked,  what  was 

Gaston  dc  Blondevillc,  or  the  Court  of  Henry  the  king  John  ^  I.  of  Portugal,  who  died  on  the  9th  love?  answered,  “  it  was  the  folly  of  a  wise  man 
Third,  keeping  festival  in  Ardenne,  was  to  have  of  March,  was  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  and  the  wisdom  of  a  fool;”  and  Dryden  being  asked 
been  published  in  London  about  the  1st  of  April.  of  his  reign.  He  was  vir-  the  same  question,  replied,  “  it  is  a  subject  I  have 

Mr.  nnv..!  rAW  «  Tho  T  =..1  Sovereign,  Under  tile  title  of  regent,  for  nearly  felt  and  heard,  but  never  yet  could  tmdersfand.” 

Mrs.  Shelleys  new  novel,  called  Ihe  Last  mxteen  years,  in  the  life-time  of  his  mother,  the  nom-  _ 

.Man,”  has  created  much  sensation  in  London.  The  inal  Queen.  He  has  left  six  children,  two  of  whom  .^nccrfofe.-ThesoldiersofacertainEnglishregi- 
two  principle  characters,  Raymond  and  Adrian,  be-  are  sons.  The  eldest  son,  the  emperor  Pedro  I.  of  ment  were  so  addicted  to  plundering,  that  they  strip¬ 
ing  modolled  after  her  late  husband,  Percy  B.  Shel-  Brazil,  has  renounced  his  right  to  the  succession  to  ped  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  they  were 
Icy,  and  his  friend  Lord  Byron.  of  Portugal.  The  other  son,  Mnhael,  quartered  of  every  thing  they  could  meet  with.— 

^  J  whn  itt  r«aniitprl  h<»  a  ivpair  anH  hnsllv  PihipatPil  _ _ i _ : _ _ cr. _ i  _ _ _ :  i _ i.i__  _ a. 


and  his  friend  Lord  Byron.  crown  of  Portugal.  The  other  son,  Mnhael,  quartered  of  every  thing  they  could  meet  with.— 

who  IS  reputed  to  be  a  weak,  and  badly  educated  Sofnc  people,  having  suffered  considerably,  went  to 

-  Prince,  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  demand  satisfaction  of  the  commanding  officer.— 

*  A  woman  in  Cheraw,(S.C.)  recently  released  her  his  travels  in  Europe,  and  was  lately  at  Vieni^  He  They  severally  related  their  complaints,  and  he  at- 

husbaiid  who  was  under  sentence  for  a  canital  of  unniarrmd.  Of  the  tended  to  them  with  great  patience.  “  Pray,”  said 

hu.band,who  wa  under  sentence  lor  a  capita  of  daughters,  the  eldest  married  the  Infant  Peter,  cousin  he,  “  did  they  leave  any  thing  behind  them!”  «  Oh! 

fence,  from  the  jail  of  that  place,  by  concealing  in  of  the  present  King  of  Spain,  and  is  a  widow;  the  yes,  please  your  honor,  several  things.”  “Then,”  he 
one  of  the  pies  she  was  permitted  to  send  him  for  second- is  the  wife  of  the  Infant  Charles,  brother  of  replied,  “  they  were  none  of  my  soldiers.” 

food,  a  giinblet,  and  other  instruments,  which  eiia-  the  Fling  of  Spain;  and  the  two  youngest  are  un-i  - 

bled  him  to  cut  his  way  out  of  prison.  married.  One  of  the  daughters,  married  the  King  A  person  notorious  for  his  profanity,  was  taken  on 

of  Spain,  and  »onn  »ft‘\r^  died.^  Queen  of  Por-  a  writ,  and  not  possessing  where-withal  to  pay  the 
tugal  is  sister  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Two  of  her  demand,  was  locked  up  in  jail.  His  miserable  wife, 
Theathf;.  The  Theatre  will  be  opened  for  the  daughters  married  her  brothers.  deprived  of  that  support  which  even  a  broken  staff 

xummer  season  on  Monday  evening,  with  the  come-  _  »  .  •  «.  affords,  was  obsetved  by  her  little  son  to  weep.  Con- 

.iir  XI,.  Mr  it-irvoM  ^ NONDESCRIPT — A  SEA  BULT. — An  Irish-  fident  of  his  father’s  proficiency,  he  kindly  said  to 

dy  of  The  Busy-Body,  for  the  lienetit  of  ,  Ir.  Barrett.  served  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  ca-  her.  “  Ma’ma,  don't  cry,  father  will  swear  out  in 

It  opens  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  manager,  and  pacity  of  a  waiter,  w'as  selected  by  one  of  the  offi-  half  an  hour.” 

a  general  reduction  in  the  prices  of  admission — the  egrs  to  haul  in  a  tow-line,  of  considerable  length,  - 

first  tier  of  boxes  !j»l,  second  tier  50cts.  pit  25,  and  fhat  was  towing  over  the  tafferail.  After  rowsing-  The  question  “  Why  Printers  do  not  succeed  in 
gallery  1*2  1-2.  This  reduction  in  the  prices,  while  fathoms  which  had  put  his  patience  business  as  well  as  Brewers?”  was  thus  answered: 

.  1  .1  XI  : _ _  .  fo  proo'As  well  as  every  muscle  of  his  arms,  _«•  Because  Printers  work  for  the  head  and  Brewer.s 

It  places  the  Theatre,  in  one  respect,  below  the  Cir-  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  By  my  soul,  it’s  as  long  as  for  the  stomach,  and  where  twenty  men  have  a 
I’lis,  will  be  apt  to  create  a  distinction  in  society. —  to-day  and  to-morrow! — It’s  a  good  week’s  work  for  stomach  but  one  has  a  head.” 

There  should  be  but  one  price  to  the  boxes,  even  any  live  in  the  ship! — Bad  <luck  to  the  arm  or  leg,  - 

were  that  price  on  a  level  with  the  Circus.  This  it’ll  lave  me  at  last! — What!  more  of  it  yet! — Och,  Repartee. — In  replying  to  some  observations  of  Mr. 
measure  of  the  manager  will  not  procure  him  tie  murder!  the  sa’s  mighty  deep,  to  be  sure!”— When,  Dundas,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sheridan  ob- 
I-  -.  1  •  I  V.  u.ui  *  .•  after  cotiniiing  in  a  similar  strain,  and  conceiving  served:— “The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  IS  in- 

popularity  which  he  probably  anticipates:  a  seat  in  ,bere  was  little  probability  of  the  completion  of  his  debted  to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to  his  imagin- 
the  second  tier  of  boxes  is  worth  as  much  as  one  in  labour,  he  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  addressing  ation  for  his  facts.” 

the  first  tier,  and  aristocratical  distinctions  should  the  officer  of  the  watch,  exclaimed,  “Bad  manners  - 

not  be  countenanced  by  a  republican  community.  *  don’t  think  somebody’s  cut  off  the  other  A  learned  gentleman  who  had  made  himself  mel- 

_  end  of  it.”  low  with  those  bewitching  drops  called  F’alernian, 

-  ^  accosted  a  physician  the  other  day  with  “Doctor, 

The  Democratic  Press  relates  the  following  as  ha-  “  Sammy,”  cried  a  old  lady,  po/Ac/n/we,  raising  up  \vhat  is  the  difference  between  direct  and  indirect 
ving  recently  taken  place:— A  person  in  Albany  spectacles,  “what  have  they  done  with  poor  debility?”  “  Why,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  direct  debili- 
who  was  bail  there  for  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  hetchellins;?”  “  Not  hetchelling,  granny,  ty  is  when  a  man  is  to  weak  to  stand— but  indirect 

.  .  ,  .  -1  •  r  11  ’twas swindling,”  replied  the  boy,  “andhes  con-  debilityiswhenamanisdrunk,andcan’tstandwith- 

person  who  fled,  took  out  a  bail  piece  and  followed  victed.”  “  O  la,  sicing/ing,  so  ’twas;  I  knew ’twas  out  help.” 
him  to  Philadelphia.  With  the  assistance  of  a  con-  something  about  dressing  Jlax.” 

stable,  the  fugitive  was  arrested  and  taken  to  a  tav-  -  THE  AltBXJIff, 

trn.  While  sitting  there,  having  seen  some  friends  MatrimonialJoumcd.—A  gentleman  lately  took  aND  LADIES’  WEEKLY  GAZETTE, 
he  asked  the  nerson  who  was  bail  if  he  would  walk  followinj^  meteorological  journal  of  his  wife  s  Thisi^a  new  publication  issued  on  WedneseJaji-  It  la« 

.  ^  u  f  XI  •  *  temper: — J/onday,  rather  cloudy;  in  the  afternoon  been  commcnceil  under  the  most  favorable  au>pires,  and,  u  its 

with  him  to  the  wharf.  This  was  agreed  to;  they  rainy.  Z'ussday,  vapourish;  brightened  up  a  little  title  designates,  i»  appropriated  particularly  to  the  Lai<i«s.  It 

walked  down  to  together,  and  as  they  stood  by  the  at  night.  H'ednssday,  changeable,  gloomy,  inclined  dej  oted  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  to  knowledge  and  amusement. 

.  ,  ,  -  ...  ..  .  \  •  XL  j  u-  u  •  1  .  1  _ It  will  furnish  information  on  the  culture  of  Plants,  I  lowers 

river  side,  the  fugitive,  suddenly,  with  the  palm  of  to  rain.  Thursday,  high  winds  and  soine  pcals  oi  .  useful  receipt,;  ageneral  weekly  >uiiimary  of  Foreign  and 

his  left  hand,  struck  the  bail  over  the  eyes,  snatched  Friday,  fair  in  the  morning,  variable  till  Domestic  news,  with  a  rich  fund  of  choice  aud  select  miscella- 

L  e  I  •  r  I.  1-  /■  .  the  afternoon,  cloudy  all  night.  Sa/urday,  a  gentle  neous  I.iterature-  It  is  neatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  (expressly 

Ills  watch  out  of  his  fob,  and  jumped  into  a  boat  breeze,  hazy,  a  thick  fog,  and  a  few  flashes  of  light-  for  binding)  quarto  form-eight  pages,  s^thont  advertisements 
which  was  lying  along  side.  The  man  in  the  boat  ninir  ^  “  t^vhich  are  to  be  inserted  on  a  cover  )  The  price  is  imly  two 

®  Dollarn^  pa  Tab?®  by  those  in  the  City  hill  yearly,  and  by  all  others 

instantly  pushed  off,  and  rowed  away  for  the  Jersey  -  yearly  in  advance  .Vmon^a  numerouslist  of  contributors  sire 

shore.  The  bail  offered  five  dollars  fort  boat  to  A  certain  old  woman  came  to  Gratian.  the  Em-  the  name.s  of  Scleck  Osborne,  Rosa.  F.llen.  the  Boston  Ibnl.  &f. 

"  ,  1  lie  uau  onerea  nve  UOliars  lor  a  boat  to  and  with  much  clamour  comolained  to  him  of  ■"  order  to  renderthe  work  truly  valuable,  the  Eilitoi  mil 

follow  that  which  had  just  put  off.  Atthismomaut  C  i’  l  ■  x  I  *1,  r  ^  Illu-  c.,:i  distribute  premiums  tor  original  articles  amountine  to  fhie 
aslmrifr’.nfficorarroJ.d  tl  ob,:i  .nd  .b  her  liusband.  To  whom  the  Emperor  mildly  sauh  .All  communications  must  be  addresW  lo 

crifl  8  officer  arrc.ttd  the  bail,  and  the  thief  was .  Woman,  what  are  these  things  to  me?  Yes,  said  thom.\s  C  CL.VBKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  No- 40,  lUco 
rowed  safely  over.  I  she ;  for  he  hath  also  spoken  many  things  against  thy  st-  Pluladeiphu- 


not  be  countenanced  by  a  republican  community. 


ceze,  hazy,  a  thick  fog,  and  a  few  flashes  of  light-  f«>r  binding)  qiiarto  form-eight  pages  s^thont  adsertisemenls 
*  j  ^  °  (which  are  to  be  inserted  on  a  cover)  The  price  is  only  two 

•'S-  Dollars,  payable  by  those  in  the  city  half  yearly,  and  by  all  others 

-  yearly  in  advance-  .Vmong  a  numerous  list  of  contributors  .src 

A  certain  old  woman  came  to  Gratian,  the  Em-  the  name.s  of  Scleck  Osborne,  Rosa.  Ellen,  the  Boston  Ban!.  &c. 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  1. 


POBTRY _ _ 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

BV  KBS.  REMANS. 

.  .  —  — Wom«n  act  their  part* 

When  they  do  make  their  ordered  huoaea  know  them . 

Men  mustbe  busy  out  of  doors,  must  stir 

The  city;  yea,  oiake  the  great  world  aware 

That  they  are  in  it;  for  the  mastery 

Of  which,  they  race  andwrestle  Knowles 

Warrior!  whose  imstge  on  thy  tomb. 

With  shield  and  crested  head, 

Seeps  proudly  in  the  purple  ^oom 
By  the  stained  window  shed; 

The  records  of  thy  name  and  race 
llave  faded  from  the  atoaS 
Yet  through  a  cloud  of  ycai^  I  trace 
What  thou  hast  been  and  tloac. 

A  banner  from  its  iMbing  siiear 
h'iung  out  o’er  many  a  n^>t; 

A  war-cry,  ring;ing  far  and  clear. 

And  strong  to  turn  the  flight; 

An  sum  that  bravely  bore  tiie  lancv 
On  for  the  holy  shrine, 

A  bai^ty  heart  and  kingl}  glance — 

Chief!  were  nut  these  things  thine ! 

A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 
Around  the  council-board; 

In  festive  halls  a  chair  of  state. 

When  the  blood-red  wine  w’-vs  poured; 

A  niune  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 
From  herald,  harp,  and  burd; 

— Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own; 

So  hadst  thou  thy  reward! 

Woman!  whose  sculptured  form  at  rest 
By  the  armed  knignt  is  laid, 

With  meek  bands  folded  o’er  thy  breast 
In  matron  ndies  arrayed; 

What  was  Mp  talc! — Oh,  gentle  mate 
Of  him,  the  bold  and  free. 

Bound  unto  his  victorious  fate. 

What  bard  hath  sung  of  thee? 

Ht  wooed  a  bright  and  burning  star; 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom. 

The  straining  eye  that  followed  far 
Hu  oft-recedi^  plume ; 

The  heart-sick  listening  while  his  steed 
Seat  echoes  on  the  breeze; 

The  pang—  but  when  did  Fame  take  heed 
Of  griefs  obscure  as  thesel 

TW  silent  and  secluded  hours, 

*  Through  many  a  lone  day. 

While  bending  o’er  thy  broidered  flowers. 

With  spirit  Tar  away; 

Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 
Who  fought  on  Syrian  plains ; 

Tlw  watchuigs  till  the  torch  grew  dim,— 

These  fill  no  minstrel-strains. 


But  there  the  still  and  shadowy  night 
Of  the  monuroental  stone. 

And  the  holy  sleep  of  the  soft  lamp’s  light, 

That  over  its  quiet  shone. 

And  the  image  of  that  sire  who  died 
In  lus  noon-day  of  renown — 

These  had  a  power  unto  which  the  pride 
Of  fiery  life  bowed  down . 

And  a  spirit  from  his  early  years 
Came  back  o’er  his  thoughts  to  move. 

Till  his  eye  was  filled  with  memory’s  tears, 

And  bis  lieait  with  childhood’s  love! 

And  be  looked,  with  a  change  in  hit  softening  glance. 
To  the  armour  o'er  the  grave. 

For  there  they  hung,  thcahield  and  lance, 

And  the  gauntlet  of  the  brave. 

And  the  sword  of  many  a  field  was  there. 

With  its  crot«  for  the  hour  of  need. 

When  Uic  Knight’s  bold  war-cry  bath  sunk  in  prayer. 
And  the  spear  is  a  broken  reed! 

— Hush!  did  a  breeze  through  the  armour  sighT 
Did  the  folds  of  the  banner  shake! 

Not  to! — from  the  tombs  dark  mystery 
There  seemed  a  voice  to  break! 

He  had  lieard  that  voice  bid  clariont  blow. 

He  had  caught  its  fest  blessing's  breath — 

’Twas  the  same !  but  its  awful  sweetness  now 
Had  an  undertone  of  Death! 

And  it  said, — “  The  sword  hath  conquered  kings. 

And  the  s|>car  through  rcalnu  hatli  passed. 

But  the  cross  alone,  ol  all  these  things. 

Might  avail  me  at  the  last.” 

SONG. 

Rutsian  Air. 

Rouse!  oppression  long  bath  rung  ye. 

Bitter  scorn  and  insult  stung  ye. 

Is  there  then  a  man  among  ye. 

Now  would  shun  his  fuel 
Courage  be  the  child  of  sorrow. 

Strength  from  long  endurance  borrow. 

Slaves  to-day,  be  Tree  to-morrow; 

On!  and  strike  the  blow! 

Forward!  each  his  bosom  cheering 
With  the  hope  that's  most  endearing; 

Freedom  for  his  watch-word  heating; 

Who  would  quail  or  flyl 


These  fill  no  minstrel-strains. 

A  still  sad  life  was  thine* — long  years. 

With  tasks  unguerdooed  fra^nt. 

Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears. 

Vigils  of  anxious  thoi^ht ; 

Prayers  at  the  cross  in  fervour  poured,  I 

Aims  to  the  pilgrims  given; — 

O  happy,  happiar  than  thy  lord 
In  that  lone  path  to  beat  en ! 

.  THE  VIGIL  OF  ARMS.» 

BV  MRS.  REMANS. 

A  sounding  step  was  heard  by  night. 

In  a  chimh  where  the  mignty  sle^, 

Ai  a  mail-clad  youth,  till  morning’s  light, 

’Midst  the  tombs  his  vigils  kept. 

He  walked  in  dreams  of  Power  and  Fame, 

He  lifted  a  proud,  bright  eye. 

For  the  hours  were  few  that  withheld  his  name 
From  the  roll  of  Chivalry, 

Down  the  moon-lit  aiales  he  paced  alone. 

With  a  free  and  stately  tread. 

And  the  floor  gave  back  a  muffled  tone 
From  the  couches  of  the  dead :  * 

The  ailent  many  that  round  him  lay. 

The  crownea  and  helmed  that  were. 

The  bau^ty  chiefs  of  the  war-array— 

Each  in  ua  ecpnlchre! 

But  no  dim  warning  of  Time  or  Fate 
That  youth’s  fluuied  hopes  could  chill. 

He  moved  througli  trophies  of  buried  state 
With  each  proud  pulse  throbbing  still. 

He  heard,  as  the  wind  through  the  chancel  sung, 

A  swell  of  the  trumpet’s  breath. 

He  looked  to  the  banners  on  high  that  hung. 

And  not  to  the  dust  beneath . 

And  a  royal  nmsqne  of  splendour  seemed 
Bafofeiiim  to  unfold, 

Through  the  solemn  arches  ou  it  streamed. 

With  m.  jiy  a  gleam  of  p>ld ; 

Thcic  were  crested  Knight  and  gorgeous  Dame,  i 

dittcriim  athwart  the  gloom,  I 

And  he  folktwed  till  his  Imld  step  came 
To  kia  Warrior-Father’s  tomb. 

*  The  candidate  for  knighthood  was  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  watch,  the  night  before  his  inaiiguratHm,  in  a  chureh, 
.vnd  completely  armed .  This  ,was  called  the  Vigil  of  Arms 


Conquer  now  or  die! 

From  the  Journal  of  Belle*  Lettrc*. ' 

PERSIAN  MELOD1E.S. 

Oh  come,  young  beckoning  Peri  cries, 

.\Dd  shakes  Mr  starry  wings. 

While  evening  o’er  the  western  skies, 

Her  purple  glory  flings, — 

I’ll  lead  thee  where,  in  coral  ceils, 

Beneath  the  loaming  sea, 

I'be  lonclv  Maid  of  t^ean  dwells,— 

Then  follow,  follow  me. 

I’ll  lead  thee  to  some  fragrant  grove, 

Where  roses  ever  bloom — 

The  haunt  where  youthful  Peris  lore 
To  banquet  on  perfume; 

And  where  the  restless  nightingale 
Shall  weave  her  song  for  thre. 

Whose  tones  of  music  never  foil, — 

Then  follow,  follow  me. 

Oh  come,  and  1  will  lead  thee  where 
Delighted  Pen*  play. 

And  bind  their  iroklen  waving  hair 
To  dance  in  Halal’s  ray; 

Or  where,  beneath  a  lovely  sky. 

Still  lovelier  thou  shalt  see 
The  clear  blue  light  of  Layla's  eye. — 

Then  follow,  follow  me !  ‘ 

LINES, 

IVritlen  on  teeing  a  Spider  dart  out  upon  a  Fly . 

BV  ROBERT  TANNAHILL. 

Let  gang  your  nip,  ye  auld  grim  devil. 

Else  with  ae  crush  Pll  mak'  you  civil — 

Like  debtor-bard,  in  merch^t's  claw. 

The  fient  o’  mercy  ye’ve  at  a'! 

Sae  spite  and  malice  (bard  to  ken  ’em,) 

Sit  spewing  out  their  secret  venom — 

Ah,  near' — poor  buzzard’s  roaring  murder, 

Lei  nng!  na  faith* — thou  scorn'st  myorder; 

Weel,  tak’  thee  that — vile  ruthless  creature! 

For  who  but  hates  a  savage  natural 
Sic  fate  to  ilk  unsocial  kelior^ 

Who  lays  a  snare  to  wrang  his  neghbour. 

OAXsBMDAK  OF  ooMxcxrirzcATzozrs. 

NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 
Temple  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  lyidge. 

[  Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 
Tenwic  loidce, 

Ineflablc  Lomc, 

Wadsworth  (^apter, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge. 


Albany, 

Albany, 

.Albany, 

.Albany, 

.Alhany, 

Albany, 

Renssaiaerville, 

Rensselaerrille, 

Westerlo, 


Hiram  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

Apollo  Ch^ter, 

Apollo  I»dge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

La  Fayette  Elocampment, 
Hudson  Ch^er, 

Hudson  Lodge, 

Solon  Lodge, 

Coxsaekie  Chapter, 

Ark  Lodge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  Lodge, 

Rome  ChajMer, 

Dansville  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Dansville  Lodge, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, 


Knox, 

Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsnekie, 

Oxsnckie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Rome, 

Daiuvillevilbige, 
Dansville  villa^, 
Auburn, 
Watertown, 


lJt3M  e  JB. 
Junefi. 
May  9. 

3d  .M.  e.K 
lit  Fri.  do 
TdTucs  do 
lit  Mo  do 
W.  pr.f.rs 
Toes,  do 
Mon.  do. 
Mon  do. 
Thun,  de 
W.  af.  f.  m 
Ft.  pr.  f.  m 
I  Mon .  do . 
Thun,  do 
Wed.  do 


PROPOSALS 


June  1. 
June  5 
W .  pr.  f  m. 


FOR  PCBLISHINO  BV  lUnscniPTION,  A  MEW  MASONIC  WOEE. 

TO  BE  ENTITLED 

O'ttnn  D'Ttjn  gtSa 

AZsZsOOFB  HAOOODB&ZM  JSAOHORZM, 

on, 

SUBLIME  MASONS’  GUIDE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  a  Pott  Matter  of  a  Blue  iMtge,  Past  Grand  Matter  t>f  a 

Lodge  of  Perfection,  and  Eq.  P.  qf  a  Council  of  P.  of  Jer. 

Grand  Comnumder  of  a  Contittory  qf  8-  P.  R-  S.  ^e. 

Part  I.  To  contain  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of 
Freemasonry — its  connection  with  nneient  nyriterirs ;  with  re¬ 
ligion;  with  chivalry — origin  and  nature  of  the  Masimic  de¬ 
grees  in  general,  ana  the  sublime  degrees  in  pnrtieular — diffe¬ 
rent  Masonic  systems — history  of  Sublime  Freemasonry  in 
Europe  and  America — Masonic  jurisdictions,  &c. 

In  Part  11.  the  iMflable  degrees  will  be  illustrated;  to  wit: 
Secret  Master,  Perfect  Master,  Intimate  Secretary,  Provost  and 
Judge,  Intendant  of  the  Buildinn,  Elect  of  Nine,  Elect  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  Sublime  Knight  Elected,  Grand  Master  Architect,  Royal 
Arch  and  Perfection;  also,  Knight  of  the  East  or  Sword,  and 
Prince  of  Jerusalem.  Here  will  also  be  inserted,  tlie  constitu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  loidges  under  their  juris¬ 
diction — ceremony  of  installation,  tie-  he. 

Partin.  To  contain  illustrations  of  the  Superior  degrees ; 
to  wit:  Knight  of  the  East  and  West,  S.  Prince  of  the  Rose 
Cross,  Grand  PontilT,  Master  “ad  vitam”  Prussian  Knight, 
Prince  of  I..ebanon,  Chief  and  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  Prince 
of  .Mercy,  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  Commander  of  the 

Temple,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  K - IL,  Knight  of  St.  Andrew, 

G.  Inq.  Commander,  8.  P.  of  the  Rojral  Secret,  Prince  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  and  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  33d,  flic.— 
GeMinl  regulations,  flic,  of  (Consistories,  and  of  Supreme  Coun 
cils  of  the  Xld  degree.  To  which  will  be  added 

AN  APPE.NDIX, 

Containing  an  aeconnt  of  several  detached  degrees  of  Masonr; 
and  Knighthood — th-i  Egyptian  mysteries,  amla  varie^  of  otha 
miscellaneous  matter,  mw,  and  interesting  to  the  Craft. 

I’be  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  engraved  emblems  and  hie 
ro^vphics.  Price  to  subscribers,  One  Dollar. 

The  above  work  will  be  put  to  press  as  toon  at  a  suffleien 
number  of  subscribers  are  ootainea,  to  warrant  the  expenses  o 
publication. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Editor  of  Tht 
Escritoir,  the  Post  Master  at  Clintonville,  Ononda 
a;a  county,  and  G.  F.  Yates,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

AGHNTS  FOa  TKB  ZISOaZTOZZl. 

Charles  F.  Ames,  Editor  of  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

K.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salina. 

R .  Oliphant,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cayuga  connty. 

J.  J.  Tappen,  Editor  Whig,  Montieellu,  Sullivan  county 

P.  K  Allen,  Fklitor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  Ulster  county. 

Thomas  G.  Plummer,  Balltiroiwe,  Maryland. 
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